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LAPT IN UNIVERSAL LAW 


For | dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 


Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 


Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a ghastly dew 


From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing warm, 


With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunder-storm; 


Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle flags were furled 


In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the world. 


There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 


And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson 


From Locksley Hall 
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THE WORLD MAGNA CARTA 


ORLD AFFAIRS has immense satisfaction in dedicating this issue 

to the Charter of the United Nations. This world Magna Carta 
is the fulfilment of the vision of William Ladd, the founder of the 
American Peace Society, of “A Congress of Nations” advocated by him 
in 1828. 

This Society ever since has labored unremittingly to prepare public 
opinion in America for a world organization based on the principle 
of peace through justice. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Society held on 
October 24, 1944, the following resolution was adopted: 

“The American Peace Society formally and enthusiastically endorses 
the purposes and principles of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals for the 
international organization of peace and security. It sees in the agree- 
ments reached therein the promise of fulfilment of the purposes for 
which this Society was founded one hundred and sixteen years ago.” 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals were subjected to a general and free 
discussion for more than six months before the assembling of the United 
Nations Conference in San Francisco. They were then revised and 
amended after full debate and became the Charter of the United Nations. 
This Charter will undoubtedly be ratified by the signatory nations with- 
out undue delay and without further changes or reservations. 

The task now before us will be to make the Charter function effec- 
tively and to make certain that its evolution and further adaptations are 
made wisely. 

The American Peace Society dedicates itself to the high obligation 
to labor unceasingly for the reasonable interpretation and vigorous en- 
forcement of the Charter. 
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The Society therefore rejoices with special satisfaction in the mem- 
orable event of the proclamation of this world Magna Carta. It joins 
with all lovers of honorable peace in the prayer that God may bless 
the high resolves and honest efforts of the United Nations to bring 
about that tranquillity of order which results from a just respect for the 
rights of all men. 

“Establish Thou the work of our hands upon us; 
Yea the work of our hands establish Thou it.” 





THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER* 


By Senator Tom CONNALLY 
Excerpts from his report to the Senate, June 28, 1945 


. . . The United States of America has a high and solemn respon- 
sibility with respect to the new world organization. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, our late beloved and lamented President, led the way in creating 
the cohesive spirit of harmony and unity which has characterized the 
United Nations’ battle for freedom against the Axis powers. And it 
was President Roosevelt who early conceived the plan of transforming 
this spirit of unity and cooperation into a positive, dynamic force for 
world peace and security. 

The Atlantic Charter, the United Nations Declaration. the Moscow 
Declaration, and the conferences at Cairo, Teheran and the Crimea, 
together constituted a magnificent background for the calling of the 
conference at Dumbarton Oaks and the conference at San Francisco. 
These documents and the results of these conferences express the hopes 
and expcetations of the United Nations. They reflect the noble purpose 
and high objectives which we have in mind. Our gallant fighting men 
are on the battlefields of the world today to establish and maintain these 
principles. 

The San Francisco Conference was in session for a period of nine 
weeks. Those historic days were crowded with detailed and meticulous 
consideration in twelve committees and four commissions of the confer- 
ence with the text of Dumbarton Oaks and proposals to change its terms. 
Literally hundreds of amendments, presented by large and small states 
alike, were carefully examined in relation to the experiences under the 


*The text of the Charter may be found on page 181. 
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League of Nations and the powers and functions of the new organization. 

When it is remembered that fifty nations with varying historical 
backgrounds, speaking many tongues and representing divergent views 
with respect to international problems, sat in the conference, it is a 
remarkable tribute to the common ideals of the United Nations that final 
and unanimous agreement upon the entire document was achieved. 
The overwhelming desire to create an international organization for 
peace and security overcame such differences as arose and they were 
adjusted in a spirit of conciliation and concord and unity toward the 
lofty objectives of the conference. . . . 

I am confident that the American people overwhelmingly support 
the new Charter. During the course of our deliberations thousands 
upon thousands of letters and telegrams poured into San Francisco 
demanding the effective collaboration of the United States in a world 
organization strong enough to keep the peace. 

These letters and telegrams came from every corner of these United 
States—from business and professional men—farmers, labor organiza- 
tions, church groups, educators, young people in their teens—yes, and 
from mothers and fathers whose boys have poured out their blood 
on foreign soil in order that civilization may survive. They came 
from men in the armed services who are facing the embattled enemy— 
from men who know the miseries and sufferings of war and desire that 
their sons and their country may be spared its horrors. 

Any doubt that may have existed as to the attitude of the people of 
the United States toward international cooperation to prevent war has 
long since been dispelled by the resolutions passed by both the House 
and the Senate and by the declarations embodied in the platforms of 
both the Republican and Democratic parties. They reflect the wide- 
spread sentiments of our people. . . . 

War can be prevented by international cooperation. In the Charter 
we have endeavored to construct the mechanism to create that coopera- 
tion for peace. The fifty nations who have signed the United Nations 
Charter have pledged their honor to promote the cause of peace and to 
support the organization. The General Assembly is an open arena for 
discussion and the formation of world opinion with power to make 
recommendations. The Security Council is a compact and powerful 
body charged with the duty of first invoking judicial and other peace- 
able measures in the settlement of disputes. 
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Finally, it is invested with authority, if necessary, to preserve or 
restore international peace, to impose economic or military sanctions. 
The Charter is the best document that the wisdom of the peace-loving 
nations of the world could devise. It is a noble beginning. It offers 
the world’s best hope to outlaw war and to ordain peace. . . . 

There come ringing down through a century and a half the inspired 
words of Washington at the Constitutional Convention of 1787: 

“Let us raise a standard to which the wise and the honest can 
repair; the event is in the hands of God.” 





THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 
By SENATOR ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 
Excerpts from his report to the Senate, June 29, 1945 


R PRESIDENT, I have signed the San Francisco Charter. I be- 
lieve it represents a great, forward step toward the international 
understanding, the cooperation and fellowship which are indispensable 
to peace, progress and security. If the spirit of its authors can become 
the spirit of its evolution I believe it will bless the earth. I believe it 
serves the intelligent self-interest of the United States which knows, by 
bitter experience in the valley of the shadow of two wars in a quarter 
century, that we cannot live entirely unto ourselves alone. I believe it is 
our only chance to keep faith with those who have borne the heat of 
battle. I have signed the Charter with no illusions regarding its im- 
perfections and with no pretensions that it guarantees its own benign 
aims, but with no doubts that it proposes an experiment which must 
be bravely undertaken in behalf of peace with justice in a better, happier 
and safer world. 

I shall support the ratification of this Charter with all the resources 
at my command. I shall do this in the deep conviction that the alterna- 
tive is physical and moral chaos in many weary places of the earth. 
I shall do it because there must be no default in our oft-pledged pur- 
pose to outlaw aggression so far as lies within our human power. I 
shall do it because this plan, regardless of infirmities, holds great 
promise that the United Nations may collaborate for peace as effectively 
as they have made common cause for war. I shall do it because peace 
must not be cheated out of its only collective chance. 
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I think that I now know rather intimately what was in Benjamin 
Franklin’s soul when, at the end of the American Constitutonal Con- 
vention in 1787, he put his signature to that immortal document and 
said: 

“I consent, sir, to this Constitution because I expect no better and 
because I am not sure it is not the best. The opinions I have had on 
its errors I sacrifice to the public good. On the whole, sir, I cannot help 
expressing a wish that every member of the convention who may still 
have objections to it would, with me, on this occasion doubt a little 
of his own infallibility and, to make manifest our unity, put his name 
to this instrument . . . and turn our future thoughts and endeavors to 
the means of having it well administered.” 

Franklin also said: 

“I doubt whether any other convention we can obtain may be able 
to make a better Constitution; for, when you assemble a number of men, 
to have the advantage of their joint wisdom, you inevitably assemble 
with those men all their prejudices, their passions, their errors of 
opinion, their local interests and their selfish views. From such an 
assembly can a perfect production be expected? It therefore astonishes 
me, sir, to find this system approaching so near to perfection as it does.” 

If that was true in a limited area among our relatively close-knit 
Colonial States, how much more true is it when we contemplate the 
San Francisco Conference where 50 nations, gathered from the opposite 
poles and from the seven seas, separated from each other by race, lan- 
guage and tradition, and dealing with a problem which spans the globe, 
sought a meeting of minds and found a common denominator to express 
their common purpose! Only those who have engaged in such a uni- 
versal congress—veritably the parliament of man—can wholly under- 
stand the complications and the difficulties. But they must be obvious to 
any thinking mind. It is no wonder we had many a troublesome day 
and many a critical night. It is no wonder that none of us can say 
that he wholly approves the net results. The wonder is that we can all 
approve so much. 

Within the framework of the Charter, through its refinement in the 
light of experience, the future can overtake our errors. But there will 
be no “future” for it unless we make this start. I doubt if there could 
ever be another or a better start. . . . 

Dumbarton Oaks has been given a new soul. As originally drawn, 
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it avoided any reference to justice—without which there can be no 
stable peace. San Francisco’s Charter fills that void. The Charter 
names justice as the prime criterion of peace. It repeatedly dedicates 
itself to human rights and fundamental freedoms. It declines to accept 
a static world in which yesterday’s inequities are “frozen” in a strait- 
jacket. It tells the General Assembly that it is empowered 

“To recommend measures for the peaceful adjustment of any situa- 
tions, regardless of origin, which it deems likely to impair the general 
welfare or friendly relations among nations, and of situations resulting 
from a violation of the purposes and principles set forth in the Charter.” 

Mr. President, this can be a new emancipation proclamation for the 
world... . 

I know no better hope. . . . 

That is indeed a glorious assignment for tomorrow’s “town meeting 
of the world.” 

In this and other aspects, I repeat, the San Francisco Charter pro- 
poses to avoid a static world. In this and other aspects, the Dumbarton 
Oaks plan has been greatly liberalized by the progressive labors of this 
Conference. I submit that justice is thus guaranteed its hearing under 
the healthiest possible auspices available to this distraught and tangled 
world. I submit that justice is infinitely better off with such a forum 
than it would be if such a forum were refused. I suggest that the more 
one fears the nature of the final peace, speaking not of our enemies but 
of our friends, the warmer should be one’s welcome to an institution 
which can promise some element of orderly correction. Under such 
circumstances, the quicker this institution begins to function the quicker 
justice may hope to find its voice and mobilize its friends. . . . 

In my view we sacrifice none of our essential American sovereignty 
and none of our essential American rights when, exercising intelligent 
self-interest, we join ourselves in this international enterprise to seek a 
peace and a security which are as essential to our welfare as the air 
we breathe. For example, the San Francisco Charter has found a prac- 
tical way to integrate regional arrangements with the over-all authority 
of the United Nations league; and thus to put the international organ- 
ization in gear with the great inter-American system—once symbolized 
by the “Monroe Doctrine” and recently endowed with new vitality at 
Chapultepec. For 50 years this inter-American union has been the most 
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successful instrument for peace and security the world has ever seen. 
We do not surrender its mutual advantages. We build them into the 
new foundations of the larger system. We integrate them with the 
larger plan. 

Another example, we preserve the right of individual and collective 
self-defense, inherent in every sovereign state, in the event of summary 
attack. Another example: we exempt all essentially domestic matters 
from the jurisdiction of the new international authority. Another exam- 
ple—commended to those who want American freedom of postwar 
action in respect to far Pacific island bases—we have written a trustee- 
ship chapter in the San Francisco Charter which sets up a splendid 
optional program that shall lift mandates to new levels of respect for 
human rights and funlamental freedoms; but—and I quote from the 
Charter—“It would be a matter for subsequent agreement as to which 
territories would be brought under a trusteeship system and upon what 
terms.” Here again that which falls short of the compulsory idealism 
which some of our citizens desire, is an assurance to others of our 
citizens that America reserves complete freedom of action to herself in 
this regard. 

In a word, we have not created a super-state. We have not organized 
a “world government.” We have not hauled down the Stars and Stripes 
from the dome of the Capitol. We have simply agreed to cooperate 
effectively with 49 other sovereign states in the mutual pursuit of peace 
and security. Our own American self-interest in that objective, as 
demonstrated by two world wars in a quarter century, is as keen and as 
intimate and as universal as that of any other nation on this globe. 
Indeed, I know of no land on earth which has a greater stake in this 
world peace than our own United States of America... . f; 

“The soldier knows that in war the threat of separate annihilation 
tends to hold allies together; he hopes we can find peace a nobler 
incentive to produce the same unity. He passionately believes that, 
with the same determination, the same optimistic resolution and the 
same mutual consideration among the Allies that marshalled in Europe 
forces capable of crushing what had been the great war machine in 
history, the problems of peace can and must be met. He sees the 
United Nations strong but’ considerate; humane and understanding 
leaders in the world to preserve the peace that he is winning.” 

That is the aspiration and dedication of the San Francisco Charter. 
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None of its authors will certify to its perfection. But all of its authors 
will certify to its preponderant advantages. It is the only plan available 
for international cooperation in the pursuit of peace and justice. It is 
laden with promise and with hope. It deserves a faithful trial. America 
has everything to gain and nothing to lose by giving it support; every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain by declining this continued fraternity 
with the United Nations in behalf of the dearest dream of humankind. 





The United States Senate on July 28, 1945, at 5:14 P. M., approved 
the Charter of the United Nations by a vote of 89 to 2. 





STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE CORDELL HULL 
JULY 28, 1945 


By its overwhelming approval of the United Nations Charter, the 
Senate has given the world a striking demonstration of the determina- 
tion of our people that this country shall meet fully its share of respon- 
sibility in the maintenance of future peace and security and in the ad- 
vancement of the well-being of mankind. The Senate is to be com- 
mended for the high plane of its debate on the Charter and for the fine 
spirit of nonpartisanship manifested threughout. 

May this resounding vote of the Senate be followed by speedy 
approval of the Charter by the other United Nations and its early en- 
trance into force to carry out the noble purposes for which it was con- 
ceived. 











CONGRESS OF NATIONS 
One Hundred Years Ago in this Magazine 


Extract from “A Congress of Nations,” by J. P. Blanchard 


This subject has early and long engaged the attention of the organ- 
ized friends of peace. . . . The movement commenced in the year 1829, 
when Thomas Thompson, Jr., Esq. . . . penned the following proposition 
for subscription: “We, the undersigned, convinced of the great ad- 
vantages and blessings which an abolition of war, and the reference of 
all international disputes to a Court of Nations, would confer on man- 
kind, heartily concur in recommending a suitable reference of this sub- 
ject by the Peace Societies to the attention of Congress. . . .” 

In February, 1835, the same gentleman, in company with the late 
William Ladd, presented a petition for this object to the Legislature of 
Massachusetts. . . . In 1837 Mr. Thompson again pressed the subject on 
that Legislature. . . . The resolutions of that Legislature on these peti- 
tions directly recommended a Congress or Court of Nations, and they 
were communicated to the President of the United States and the Execu- 
tive of each of the states. . . . In the winter of 1837, a petition was pre- 
sented to Congress from the New York Peace Society, and others, on this 
subject. The report upon it by the Committee of Foreign Relations, of 
which the late lamented Mr. Legare was chairman, fully concurs in the 
benevolence and utility of the measure, and looks forward to a future 
time for its universal adoption. . . . Since this, the New York Peace 
Society has once again, and the American Peace Society three times, 
petitioned Congress on the subject, and the London Peace Society has 
petitioned the British Parliament.” 


—From The Advocate of Peace, Nov.-Dec. 1845 
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A ROYAL DUKE TAKES OVER 


By JoHN Bricars 
A journalist, specialist in international affairs, industrial and social 
legislation. Now with the Australian Department of Information 


be HAT is the significance of the appointment of a Royal Duke, 

brother of King George VI, as eleventh Governor-General of 
Australia? Does it mean that bonds between Britain and Australia are 
tightening, and will it affect American influence in Australia after the 
war?” These are questions fired from the audience at every Australian 
lecturer now in the United States. 

During the period when General MacArthur’s men used it as a base, 
Australia was sometimes cynically described as “the forty-ninth state.” 
Now, some people see in the Duke of Gloucester’s appointment a re- 
assertion of British colonial authority of the kind Americans rejected 
almost two centuries ago. Such a proposition is absurd to anyone ac- 
quainted with the Australian outlook. 

Australians prize their independence and their own national char- 
acter just as much as Americans and Britons value theirs. But over the 
years, Britain and the Dominions have evolved a formula by which they 
can all retain their independence and still be an integral part of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, tackling common problems with 
united strength. 

In the early stages of the war, when Britain’s position was really 
desperate and she could spare no reserves for the Dominions, Australia 
looked to America for help—and received it unstintingly. The physical 
proportions of American aid may have given the impression in some 
quarters that Australia was becoming Americanized, but fundamentally 
the Australian outlook did not change. As a people, Australians clung 
to their own national identity, their own national aims and aspirations, 
during the time General MacArthur’s men were there. They will con- 
tinue to cling to them despite the influence of British forces based on 
Australia and the presence of a Royal Duke. 

Australians want to be known as Australians, just as much as Amer- 
icans are Americans and Britons are Britons. Sir Ernest Fisk, an emi- 
nent Australian and a world authority on radio, voiced the national 
sentiment recently when he said: “This is a young nation and a young 
member of the British Commonwealth cf Nations. Let us never lose 
faith in Australia.” 
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Over 157 years of turbulent poineering history, Australians have 
battled their own way, fighting fires, droughts, floods—and tyranny, 
when tyranny sought to take their personal freedom from them. They 
resisted authority—even the authority of Governors—when they felt 
the authority was oppressive. Today, they have their own Constitution, 
Executive Council, Parliament and courts—even their own King, who 
happens also to be King of England. 

Considering their aggressive history, the question is whether King 
George VI has gained a firmer hold on his southern Dominion or 
whether the Dominion has gained a firmer hold on its King, by recom- 
mending the appointment of his brother as Governor-General. 

By tradition, the King lives in Britain, but there is no legal obstacle 
to prevent his taking up residence in some other part of the Empire if he 
wishes. The Constitution of Great Britain would require him to estab- 
lish a Regency while he was absent, but he would still be King. The 
Regency would act to sign legislation on his behalf during his absence. 

While theoretically the King could live in any part of the Empire, 
many practical difficulties would have to be overcome if it was decided 
to establish Dominion domiciles. The alternative would be regular 
Royal visits to the Dominions. There is a precedent in the King’s pre- 
war tour of Canada. After the war, Dominion visits may become more 
practicable, especially as the physical strains of travelling are eased by 
improved transport. In such case, we may yet see the King visiting his 
brother, the Duke of Gloucester, at his Yarralumla home at Canberra. 
If he does, however, it will not be evidence that Australia has become 
more British, but that the King has become more Australian. 

First loyalty of the Australian people is to Australia: first kinship 
is with Britain. That is understandable in a country peopled by British 
stock, with strong family ties linking them to “the Old Dart.” A col- 
loqualism resulting from careless pronounciations by early immigrants 
of the phrase “The Old Heart” to describe the land from which they 
had come. 

Nevertheless, Australians are keenly interested in American ideas 
and American thought. Because their country is big, like America, 
they think big. They have skyscrapers, transcontinental railways and 
airlines, and vast irrigation projects—some of them small by American 
standards, but gigantic considering the nation’s youth and scattered 
population. The national capital, Canberra, was designed by an Amer- 
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ican, Burley Griffin. In writing their Constitution, the Australians 
drew largely on the American model. In the common cause of demo- 
cratic freedom they are as much brothers in arms with Americans as 
with Britons. More than ten thousand of their girls have married 
American servicemen and they will welcome American migrants after 
the war with the same warmth they extend to Britons. They do not 
regard the appointment of a royal Governor-General as any barrier to 
establishing closer links with the United States. 

The appointment in itself has two main implications—legal and 
sentimental. The legal basis leaves Australia as free today to manage 
her own affairs as in 1901 when the Commonwealth came into being 
with Earl of Hopetoun as first Governor-General, or as in 1944, when 
she farewelled Lord Gowrie, the Duke’s immediate predecessor. No 
new limitations have been imposed; rather the reverse, in fact, because 
with the signing of the Statute of Westminster in 1931, Australia gained 
the full measure of power as a self-governing nation. That Statute ended 
the period of Imperial tutelage, for it established in a written document 
the fact that Britain and Australia are co-equals. 

Her absolute freedom of choice, even in such a matter as the ap- 
pointment of a Governor-General, was confirmed by the text of the offi- 
cial announcement from Buckingham Palace concerning the Duke of 
Gloucester’s appointment. It said: “The King on the recommendation 
of his Majesty’s Government in the Commonwealth of Australia, has 
been graciously pleased to approve the appointment of His Royal High- 
ness, the Duke of Gloucester, as Governor-General of the Common- 
wealth.” 

Any impression that the Governor-General might have power to 
inaugurate new Imperial doctrines or political theories vanishes on an 
analysis of his constitutional position. The men who framed the Con- 
stitution were careful to see that the real exercise of power was retained 
by the people. Certainly the Governor-General may appoint justices to 
the High Court, call Parliament together, prorogue Parliament, or dis- 
solve the House of Representatives and Senate, but the powers are more 
nominal than real, because of the Constitutional proviso that the Gov- 
ernor-General shall be guided by the advice of his Ministers. The 
command-in-chief of the naval and military forces of the Commonwealth 
is vested in him, but here again, the role is nominal because he acts on 
the advice of his Ministers, and Parliament, through its defense power, 
controls the size of the forces and their disposition. 
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The Australian Parliament is equal to the British Parliament in its 
status to the throne. This is indicated in the first clause of the Con- 
stitution which sets out that “the Legislative power of the Common- 
wealth shall be vested in a Federal Parliament, which shall consist of 
the King, a Senate and a House of Representatives.” 

But as no King can be in two places at the one time, clause two 
stipulates that, “a Governor-General appointed by the King shall be 
His Majesty’s representative in the Commonwealth, and shail have or 
may exercise in the Commonwealth during the King’s pleasure, but 
subject to this Constitution, such powers and functions of the King as 
His Majesty may be pleased to assign to him.” 

Note the reservation, “Subject to this Constitution.” It limits the 
Governor-General’s powers to a program contained in the people’s 
charter and changeable only by the people through their Parliament. 

The legal position is emphasized by section 61 of the Constitution, 
which provides that “the executive power of the Commonwealth is 
vested in the King and is exercisable by the Governor-General as the 
King’s representative, and extends to the execution and maintenance 
of this Constitution, and of the laws of the Commonwealth.” 

Dominion authorities have placed a great deal of reliance on the 
phrase “exercisable by the Governor-General” to support the argu- 
ment that the Governor-General may act in his own domain on the advice 
of his Ministers without reference to the King or British Government. 

In his plural personality as King of England, King of Australia and 
of the other Dominions, the King cannot contract for Australia on the 
advice of the British Government. The position in this respect was 
summed up in a declaration ef Dominion Prime Ministers in 1919 
“that the Crown is the supreme executive in the United Kingdom and 
in all the Dominions, but it acts on the advice of different Ministries 
within different constitutional units.” 

Section 4 of the Statute of Westminster also provides that no future 
Act of Parliament of the United Kingdom shall extend to a Dominion 
unless requested by a Dominion. When the present Australia Attorney- 
General, Dr. Herbert Vere Evatt, was Justice of the High Court several 
years ago, he held that under this section the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom had surrendered its right to govern a Dominion unless at the 
request of and with the consent of the Dominion. 

With the steady development of democratic government in the 
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British Commonwealth, the power of the Crown, which played so promi- 
nent a part in early British history, has slowly diminished. Constitu- 
. tional authorities hold that any powers which remain are merely nomi- 
nal, because of the overriding consideration that the King and Governor- 
General must follow the advice of Ministers representing the Parliament 
and the people. 

This constitutional rule has been confirmed on many occasions. 
Two Imperial Conferences in 1926 and 1930 asserted the general prin- 
ciple that the King proceeds upon the advice of responsible Ministers. 
The policy of the throne was best emphasized by Professor Keith, in 
1932, when he pointed out that “the King is notable for his absolute 
insistence personally on deferring in the last resort to his Minister’s 
advice.” There is no reason to believe that the policy of the throne 
has changed. 

From the sentimental angle, the Duke of Gloucester’s appointment 
is an event of intense significance to the British family of nations. It 
emphasizes their kinship without affecting their political independence. 
The 45-year-old Duke is the first member of the Royal family to take 
up an appointment in Australia. He toured the country ten years ago, 
so he knows the people and they know him. He is third in line to the 
throne and his young sons, Prince William and Prince Richard, follow 
him in the order of succession. 

The presence in Australia of this senior branch of the Royal family 
will inevitably bring social changes. Already there is talk of visits 
from other members of the Royal household, including Princess Eliza- 
beth, so, for a time at least, it might seem that a British Court has been 
established in the Southern hemisphere. But Australians generally will 
value this link with the throne more for sentimental reasons than for 
any belief that it will bring legal or political advantages. They do not 
fear any disadvantages from it in the way of domination from Britain. 

Not the least interesting aspect of the appointment is the’ Labor 
Government’s part in the arrangement, when many people thought Labor 
was firmly wedded to a policy of Australian Governor-Generals. It 
is significant that the Statute of Westminster, with all its constitutional 
advantages for Australia, was signed by the Scullin Labor Government 
on Australia’s behalf. Many feel that the Curtin Labor Government 
today will consolidate the ground then won and will make the Govern- 
or-General’s office one of the strongest links in their plans for Australia’s 


future. 
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There have been many colorful speculations about the office in re- 
cent years. When Labor attained power in 1941, it was freely rumored 
that the next Governor-General would be an Australian, and the name 
of former High Court Judge, Dr. Evatt (now Attorney-General and 
Minister for External Affairs) was frequently suggested. 

Subsequent events proved this guess far wide of the mark, for, when 
Mr. Curtin was criticized by elements within his own party for agreeing 
to the Royal appointment, Dr. Evatt was one of his strongest supporters. 
He showed that the Prime Minister acted within his Constitutional 
rights and provided Cabinet with precedents when previous Prime Min- 
isters had committed the Government on important questions. 

At the time, Mr. Curtin pointed out that the Labor platform did 
not mean that a member of the Royal family should be debarred from 
becoming Governor-General of Australia. He said Labor was intensely 
loyal to the throne, and the appointment of the Duke could be regarded 
as a signal honor to all Australians, as well as being invaluable as an 
Empire link. 

In any case, as the record reveals, Australia was committed to the 
idea of a Royal Governor-General as far back as 1938, when the Duke 
of Kent was chosen for the office. His appointment was deferred when 
war broke out, and he was killed in 1942 in an aeroplane accident. 

Despite the changes of Government and the stresses of war, the 
threads for a Royal appointment were not broken. Apart from any 
new consideration which may have developed, the present appointment 
honors an arrangement made seven years ago by the Australian Gov- 
ernment. 

It is impossible at this stage to visualize circumstances that might 
change the order of succession to the throne, but crystal-gazers will 
doubtless speculate on the chances of the Duke becoming King, with 
all the implications that would follow both for Australia and the Em- 
pire. They can support their theories by quoting the historic events of 
1936, when in less than twelve months, three Kings ruled the Empire. 

To sum up the position as it stands, the Duke’s presence in Australia 
has an important social and sentimental significance, but politically 
has made no difference to the Australian outlook. It affords no reason 
for conflict between British and American influences. To make their 
land what it is today, Australians have drawn largely on the experiences, 
resources and institutions of both Britain and America. “Down Under,” 
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the cultural, social and economic forces of both the New World and the 
Old have met and merged to play their part in shaping a vigorous new 
race and developing a new land. There is still plenty to be done, and 
Australians anticipate large slabs of help from both Britain and America 


before the job is finished. 





PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING AFTER VICTORY 


By Francis J. SPELLMAN 
Archbishop of New York 


O God of Destiny! 

Our nation, still bleeding from the wounds of war, 

Thanks Thee for the Victory of this hour, 

Won by our valiant dead, 

Our soldiers’ blood, 

Our country’s tears. 

We Were not alone when we groped through the night of war, 
When we drank the cup of grief, 

Thou, Lord God of Hosts, wert with us. 

For we were with Thee. 


O God of Mercy! 

Thou didst become our shield and sword, 
When lawless nations rose against us. 
Thou -didst save us, 

By Thy power that works in justice, 

By Thy compassion upon our passion. 


O God of Nations! 

Thou hast builded this nation in a vast wilderness, 
Quickening it with the blood of many peoples. 
Thou hast nurtured us in a chosen land 

Potent with the riches of the earth. 

Thou hast made us into a mighty nation 

Loving peace, yet terrible in war. 
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O God of Law! 

Thy laws are force, ruling planet and plant, 

Disposing all things mightily and gently. 

Thy laws are light, guiding men’s hearts and minds. 

By the measure of Thy Laws nations and men wax and wane, 
For what they sow, they also reap. 

Thou wilt not be mocked, O God of Law. 

Make us to know and to obey Thy Will. 


O God of Justice! 

Repent not making of us an instrument of right, 

Spending our blood, spilling it freely, curbing mad nations, 
But grant that in Victory we not offend Thy justice 

By revenge, sinning against mercy, 

By hate, destroying also ourselves, 

Turning upon ourselves the wrath of Thy judgment. 


O God of Peace! 

We thank Thee that the clouds of war have lifted, 
We pray Thee that the peace that comes be Thy peace, 
Thy peace, which alone is our good, 

A peace in obedience to Thy laws. 

Thou callest us 

To feed the hungry, 

To clothe the naked, 

To defend man’s rights, 

And God’s rights, 

And in that service, 

To win back men’s hearts to Thee. 

And make man worthy of Thy trust in him 

By man’s trust in Thee. 


AIRMAN’S PRAYER 


God of the evening, God of the dawn, 
God of the morning, God of the light, 
Keep our engines strong in flight, 
And then O Lord, let it be they will 


That there come a day when we need not kill. 











THE CHALLENGE OF THE ATOMIC BOMB 


By Stanton A. COBLENTZ 
Author and Editor 


OW and then some fantastic-minded student of science, picturing 
the results if a super-meteorite or comet-head were to sweep 
down upon some center of population, has painted a scene of cataclysmic 
but fortunately imaginary horror. It has now come about, however, 
that man in his scientific ingenuity has accomplished that which nature 
in her benignity has refrained from inflicting. In the atomic bomb 
which has been credited with wiping out four and a tenth square miles 
of the city of Hiroshima, we have not only man-made disaster almost 
on a cosmic scale, but possibilities of ruin that would make the visita- 
tion of a comet seem a mere routine affair. It is doubtful if the builders 
of the bomb have more than the haziest conception of the Pandora’s 
box they are uncovering. And it is questionable if they or any men can 
can envision the full possible consequences in half a century, a quarter 
of a century, or even ten years. 

Let us admit, to begin with, that the weapon is a logical development. 
in view of present-day standards of war-making in which lesser de- 
vices as flame-throwers, incendiary bombs and blockbusters have be- 
come almost everyday affairs. Let us also admit that, from the point 
of view of the United States, it is highly desirable that everything 
possible be done to end the war speedily—and let us acknowledge that 
there is probably no nation in the world today that would hesitate to 
utilize such a devastating advantage as is provided by the atomic bomb. 
Beyond that, let us recognize that our intentions are undoubtedly to use 
the bomb only against a merciless foe, and thenceforth to keep it under 
stringent control. But let us not overlook certain attendant facts which. 
in our jubilation at the invention of the bomb, are in danger of being 
disregarded. 

The first of these facts is that no great instrument of warfare in all 
history has permanently remained the possession of ane faction—and 
that, even if the details are not ferreted out, the mere knowledge that 
the bomb is possible will stimulate scientific investigation throughout 
the world, until something as deadly will inevitably be discovered else- 
where. And the second fact—which should be self-evident, but appar- 
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ently has been neglected in many quarters—is that this planet will not 
be able to endure a conflict in which two great adversaries are equipped 
with this tool of extermination. In this connection, let us remember 
that the bomb in its infant stage—we are told that “bigger and better” 
models are coming—vaporized a steel tower in an experiment performed 
in New Mexico, knocked an observer over at a distance of five miles, 
and gave rise to rumors of an earthquake at Albuquerque, 120 miles 
away. And let us recall that the explosion leaves a crater, estimated to 
be about a mile across, in which not only all life has been extirpated 
but in which the very soil has been destroyed as by a volcanic blast. 

With these considerations in mind, let us try to estimate the conse- 
quences from the universal discharge of such missiles. Even if the 
planet’s crust can stand the strain and earthquakes and tidal waves 
do not result, several of the bombs or possibly even one will suffice to 
make a shambles of the greatest city on earth. And a general raid 
could blot out every inhabited center, destroy every industrial region, 
set fire to all forests, demolish all docks and shipping facilities, obliterate 
all orchards and farms, and ruin the productivity of vast stretches of the 
soil over regions the size of whole states. More than that! It could 
massacre all breathing things—man, beast, bird, fish, insect—unless 
they had taken refuge not only underground but so deep underground 
as to withstand the concussion. For it is not only the bomb of murder 
and destruction. It is the bomb of annihilation. 

Equipped with this weapon, men will not fight; they will not be 
able to fight, as men have fought in past wars. If on the offensive, they 
can only drop their parachute-borne explosives, and flee; if on the 
defensive, they can but take flight to the distant wilderness or into deep 
prepared burrows. Even to shoot down the aggressor will be of little 
avail, for the bomb will still explode with catastrophic results. Under 
such conditions, civilization will be impossible, since cities and above- 
ground industrial and agricultural regions can no longer exist; the hu- 
man race will be decimated, if indeed it does not vanish; in a few 
remote regions at most, untouched by bombs through some fortunate 
chance, some handfuls of miserable survivors might be able to endure, 
reduced to the stage of herdsmen or hunters or primitive cultivators 
of the soil. 

This much, also, is evident: if the new invention is not controlled 
by human regulation, it will in the end control itself, though not until 
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man, by means of the atomic bomb, has destroyed man’s capacity to 
make the atomic bomb. In other words, the weapon will cease to exist 
when it has terminated the technological civilization that has created it; 
it will be, literally, the Frankenstein that slays its own maker. But 
when that time comes, our whole scientific way of life will be gone be- 
yond possibility of restoration, and it will be only by the grace of rare 
good fortune that any of us at all will remain on this stripped and 
gutted earth. 

But need things come to this terrible pass? No, certainly not; yet 
no man with his eyes open can fail to see that events are moving in 
just this direction with whirlwind speed. There is one possibility, and 
one only, of arresting the winds of catastrophe that we ourselves have 
let loose; and that possibility demands early exertion in a field we 
have entered not too often in the past. To think of controlling the 
bomb by unilateral action would be not only rank shortsightedness but 
calamitous folly; it would be like hoping to subdue a conflagration with 
a one-man fire department. When the new technique becomes common 
property—not “if” it so becomes, for the Germans are said to have 
been near the crucial discovery, and in any case we cannot keep the 
other nations permanently from possessing a device almost certain to 
be employed in industry—then obviously it will be beyond the power 
of any one government to halt the use of the weapon. And, quite as 
obviously, the only safety will be in international control. In the past, 
international control in this direction has not accomplished a great 
amount; yet, even though it has not restrained bombings of civilian 
populations, submarine attacks on unarmed ships and other deadly 
practices, we do have the encouragement of knowing that the Geneva 
Conventions have prevented the general use of poison gas in World 
War II, and have made possible greater humanity in the treatment of 
prisoners, the wounded, etc. 

Here, then, is work for the new United Nations organization, if ever 
there was work for such an organization. We must take steps without 
delay to see that the use of the atomic bomb is not only regulated in 
future wars, but outlawed; we must insist upon the acceptance by all 
nations of this most vital of insurance clauses—which should not be 
difficult of accomplishment so long as we remain the weapon’s sole 
possessor; and we must spare no effort to impress upon the conscious- 
ness of mankind the necessity for the enforcement of the most rigid 
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safeguards. For with the atomic bomb we have reached the supreme 
crossroads of history, and must decide whether through insight and 
world cooperation we will take the path of survival, or whether through 
a wilful self-destructiveness the nations and the very race of man will 
sink into ruin and obliteration. 





FOCAL POINT IN WEST INDIAN PLAN 


By Vincent HaRLow 
Rhodes Professor of Imperial History, University of London 


IR FRANK STOCKDALE, who since 1940 has been Comptroller of 

Development and Welfare planning in the British West Indies, has 

just been appointed Adviser on Colonial Development and Planning 
in general to Britain’s Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The creation of this new post is a further step in a policy which has 
been developing for many years; that of appointing expert Advisers 
to work with standing Advisory Committees at the center. Such com- 
mittees are now at work in Economics, in Agriculture and Animal 
Health, including Forestry and Fisheries, in Nutrition, Medicine, Edu- 
cation, Labor and Social Welfare. 

Planning at the center is, however, deliberately limited to co-ordina- 
tion and the laying down of general principles. As Britain’s present 
Secretary of State, Colonel Oliver Stanley, has said in Parliament, “the 
colonial peoples are growing into nationhood and they are entitled to 
plan for themselves, although we may advise and assist with plans 
drawn up in London.” 

Where, however, colonies are widely scattered, as in the British 
West Indies, and individually have only small technical staffs, great 
help in achieving a co-ordinated plan can be given by a Commission 
of Experts, such as the Stockdale Commission, sent out to study con- 
ditions on the spot, to confer with the Colonial Governments and De- 
velopment Committees concerned, and to recommend grants for ap- 
proved schemes under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act. 

The British Islands—like the West Indies group as a whole—have 
always been organized for the production of cash crops, especially 
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sugar, their local economies often relying on one cash crop only. They 
have become largely dependent on imported foods which can only be 
paid for by successful world-marketing of cash crops; but for the last 
hundred years they have encountered a series of marketing crises, and 
this, together with other handicaps has resulted in poverty and mal- 
nutrition. The economic situation has prevented social services from 
expanding to keep pace with modern standards and with a population 
of 234 million (excluding the Bahamas and Bermuda), which is ex- 
pected to double within fifty years. 

The focal point in the West Indian plan is the increase of food pro- 
duction by small farmers for home consumption, to a point where 
failure to sell cash crops will not mean mal-nutrition. At the same 
time everything that can contribute to the efficient production and mar- 
keting of cash crops is being encouraged, since a wide range of im- 
ports is still needed for a satisfactory standard of life. Grants totalling 
$8,685,000 have been approved for agricultural development and water 
supply alone, all of which are designed to contribute directly or indi- 
rectly to these ends. 

Specific grants for land settlement schemes for small farmers have 
so far been made to British Guiana, British Honduras, the Leeward 
Isles and to St. Vincent in the Windwards; areas where. food produc- 
tion is most urgent. In addition, each colony except Trinidad, which is 
able to finance its own development, is receiving a substantial grant for 
agricultural improvement in general, much of which will no doubt 
be spent on the development of mixed farming. 


Closely linked with the extension of mixed farming are plans for 
research and agricultural education. Long-term research into soils, 
seeds, crop-yields, manures and fertilizers, storage methods, plant and 
animal diseases and insect pests is being centralized in the College of 
Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad and in Jamaica’s School of Agriculture. 
New centers for agricultural experiment and demonstration are being 
set up in the Leeward and Windward Isles, while new Government dairy 
and stock farms are scheduled. More land is being provided for the 
Sugar Cane Breeding Station, Barbados. Fishery surveys have been 
undertaken, fish being one of the important sources of the proteins in 
which West Indian diets are deficient. There is a grant for the Rice 
Research station in British Guiana. 


Soil erosion is an urgent problem in the Windwards and in the 
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mountainous regions of Jamaica. A number of grants therefore go 
into re-planting or preservation of forests. In British Guiana, where 
the fertile coastlands have been reclaimed only by an expensive system 
of dykes and polders which the small cultivator cannot afford, $1,320,- 
000 have been granted for drainage schemes. 

Technical staffs are everywhere to be increased as soon as war condi- 
tions will allow the right men to be released. The appointments to be 
made have been decided. Such supervision is badly needed, since most 
of the food is now produced by farmers who are, as yet, strangers to 
modern methods. 

Large numbers of partially employed laborers, so far retained on 
sugar estates, and small farmers who have hitherto concentrated on 
cash crops, must learn first the urgency of growing their own food and 
then the manifold operations of mixed farming. Though they are to be 
encouraged by agricultural schemes, by Government control of prices, 
by long leases with compensation for improvements to out-going tenants 
and by better communications, the change can come only gradually and 
the greatest hope lies in the younger generation. 

This is one reason why, out of a total grant of over $5,000,000 for 
West Indian education, just over $2,000,000 will be spent on establish- 
ing and operating, over a period of five years, ten agricultural training 
centers for young farmers in Jamaica. At the same time, five “rural 
practical training centers,” 4 for boys and 1 for girls of school-leaving 
age, are being provided. 

A very successful voluntary organization known as Jamaica Welfare 
Ltd. has been organizing co-operative societies and village community 
centers since 1940. As part of a “Better Villages” campaign it pro- 
vides both recreation and training in rural crafts, care of stock and in 
agriculture. For young adults it has set up a chain of “Pioneer” clubs 
and for juveniles “4-H” clubs, which are so popular that they have 
spread throughout the West Indies. For the general work of Jamaica 
Ldt. grants totalling $660,000 have been made so far. 

Side by side with what may be called “community education” goes 
a thorough reorganization of the ordinary school system. Seven new 
Education Officers are being appointed. Large building programs, 
which include housing for teachers, are being planned. Jamaica’s 
grant for this purpose is, for instance, $2,000,000 and that for the Lee- 
ward and Windward Isles $2,800,000. Centers are being established to 
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train workmen for the job. Special attention is being given to school 
gardens, farms and playing fields and to domestic science facilities for 
girls. 

Equally important are the numerous scholarship grants under which 
West Indians will be trained to serve in the departments of agriculture, 
and in veterinary, public health, medical and other services. For a 
training school for sanitary inspectors in Jamaica, to which the Rocke- 
feller Foundation is also contributing, $60,400 has been approved. 

Health plans have been carefully interlocked with those of agricul- 
tural development and education. Rural health centers are to be set up 
in each colony, to which a net-work of local centers will be attached. 
There the principles of health and nutrition can be presented continu- 
ously, especially to mothers. 

In Jamaica $184,000 is allocated to Rural Health Reconstruction 
Schemes. New hospitals are to be built and old ones reorganized. 
Slum clearance schemes in towns and plans for rural housing are to be 
extensively grant-aided, while over $2,000,000 go to essential improve- 
ments in domestic water supply. To finance the never-ending war on 
tropical diseases, grants totalling $676,000 have so far been made. 

The war has given us so much practice in thinking in wholes that 
a co-ordinated plan of action, such as this, seems as natural as it is 
necessary, though it would, in fact, have been inconceivable forty years 
ago. No one, however, who has been engaged in implementing war 
plans will underestimate the practical difficulties, human and inanimate, 
that are bound to crop up in practice, nor the time needed to bring the 
plan’s various aspects to maturity. 

This was recognized in the King’s speech, outlining Government 
policy, at the opening of Parliament on November 29, 1944. He gave 
notice that the life of the Colonial Development and Welfare Act, now 
due to end in 1950, would be prolonged and that the provision of funds 
authorized under it would be increased. That the Act was born in the 
crisis of 1940 is a good omen for its conquest of post-war difficulties. 





Now God be thanked who has matched us with this hour, 
And caught our youth and wakened us from sleeping. 
—“Peace” by Rupert Brooke 








COSTA RICA: A RURAL DEMOCRACY 


By JosetH F. THORNING 


Special Lecturer on Sociology in the Catholic University of Chile; 
Honorary Fellow of the Historical and Geographic Institute of Brazil. 


OSTA RICA, it has often been pointed out, is one of the most 

thoroughly democratic states of the Western Hemisphere. Although 
its people are predominantly of Spanish stock, often described care- 
lessly and superficially as unfitted for self-government, they have man- 
aged to create a Republic notable for the coherence and orderliness of 
its economic, social and political life. Located, so to speak, in the 
heart of Middle America and surrounded by countries where agitation, 
unrest and revolution abound, the people of Costa Rica seem to have 
discovered the formula for quiet, unspectacular progress inside the 
American tropical farm belt which, roughly speaking, may be said to 
extend from Mexico’s side of the Rio Grande to the headwaters of the 
River Plate. In this sense, Costa Rica, or “the Rich Coast,” lives up 
to its name as a region rich in the best values realizable in a rural 
democracy. 

How does it happen that Costa Rica is not only a notable example 
of what can be done under the monotonous weather conditions of a 
tropical land, but also supplies an exception of major significance in 
the pattern of military dictatorship which continues to plague the 
lives of millions of small farmers in the other American Republics? 
Does not the answer to this question constitute a problem of major 
significance in the further development of the Good Neighbor policy? 
Would it not be worthwhile to focus interest on this area and to en- 
courage research projects which would elucidate the main currents in 
Costa Rican life which have coalesced in an achievement worthy of 
emulation? 

It is the modest purpose of the present article to stimulate interest 
in some likely answers to these questions and, at the same time, to 
submit an outline of the principal factors in the evolution of rural 
democracy in Costa Rica. Although the effects are generally har- 
monious and unifying, they stem from diverse causes, which may be 
classified as follows: 

(1) A relatively wide distribution of land ownership; 

(2) A fairly homogeneous white population; 
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(3) A deep, practical interest in education; 

(4) A climate unspoiled by extremes of altitude or temperature; 

(5) An expanding birth rate in both urban and rural communities; 

(6) A well-balanced national economy, with imports never greatly 
in excess of exports. 

Although what is advertised under the heading of “land redistribu- 
tion” may be described as “the perennial football of Latin American 
politics,” it has constituted in Costa Rica the bed-rock of history and 
the sound basis for a successful rural democracy. In 1572, while chil- 
dren of the original conquistadores were still in the land, the fifty-five 
Spanish families that had settled in and around Cartago, Costa Rica’s 
pioneer community, found themselves faced with what was for them 
an agonizingly painful dilemma: either they would have to plough 
their own fields and produce their own grains, fruits and vegetables, or 
they would be doomed to starvation. In many other parts of His- 
panic America, the daring adventurers from Andalusia, Extremadura 
and Castilla, proud, though penniless, hidalgos and swineherds, resorted 
to the importation of slaves and the system of tenant-farming in order 
to escape the fancied indignity of manual labor. Vast estates in 
Argentina, Chile, Peru and Guatemala, intact up to the present hour, 
bear testimony to the strength and tenacity of a landed aristocracy 
that is almost the hall-mark of social distinction in Latin America. 

In Costa Rica alone was the dilemma of “work or starve” resolved 
in favor of personal service. Only in Costa Rica did the Spaniards 
(or Portuguese) turn their backs upon the delights of the bowerlike 
Latin American hacienda (or fazenda), where the lords and ladies 
of the manor adorned the center of a multi-colored picture whose 
frame was compounded of the sweat and blood, tears and anguish of 
thousands of Negroes, Indians, multatoes, quadroons, octaroons, and 
mestizos. The Costa Ricans elected to do the farm work themselves, 
perhaps not so much out of choice or virtue or far-sighted wisdom, but 
because they saw that the slave merchants were uninterested in a remote 
market where the profits would be infinitesimal compared to the for- 
tunes that could be gained in the lush fields of Cuba, Santo Domingo 
and Brazil. 

At any rate, the Spaniards in one section of Latin America tilled 
the soil and built their homes without field-hands or house-boys. As a 
result, they formed a democracy of small farmers, each working his own 
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acres without loss of self-respect, winning golden opinions from good 
neighbors who benefited by cooperative action at the time of harvest 
or festival. 

Was it fate or just plain destiny that the sub-soil of the so-called 
“Rich Coast” contained no mineral wealth, either in the shape of 
“black gold” or its more ancient rival, the ore that glitters? While 
other pioneers in the Caribbean basin dashed off in mad pursuit of 
silver, emeralds, platinum or diamonds, the Costa Ricans remained 
loyal to the land and the land proved a true, though modest, fortune to 
them. Until the 1820's, the country, although ruffled by occasional 
political storms, managed to lay the foundations for a sane, self-govern- 
ing community in the era of independence. 

Then in 1825, when the Spanish domination had become a matter of 
history, the planters of Costa Rica were the first Latin Americans to 
find foreign markets for their delicious coffee bean. To be sure, 
a suitably prolonged dry season, mild temperatures, and a porous 
voleanic soil made a perfect combination of physical factors to bring 
about this bounty of nature in that general area of Middle America. 
But the Costa Ricans were quick to take the initiative in their partic- 
ular environment. Having been blessed by God in their choice of a 
home country, they had rushed forward in humanity’s grand pro- 
cession in order to provide a superior flavor to the crop that took so 
naturally to the intermount basins which dot Middle America’s version 
of the Rocky Mountains (or Andes). 

Opportunity came to the good people of San José, the modern 
capital of the Republic, because they had exploited the soil rather 
than their fellow men. The Costa Ricans, thanks to their willingness to 
work, now had a crop to export and to tax. The “coffee rush” was on 
and, indeed, by 1829 coffee had become the chief product of the 
country. It retains that preeminence to the present day. Costa Rican 
coffee not only enjoys the primacy among the tropical crops of the 
home economy; it maintains a superiority of aroma and taste wherever 
the reviving breakfast beverage is appreciated. Among competing 
producers, the Colombians alone would have a right to dispute this 
claim. 

At this point, it may be appropriate to insert two foot-notes on the 
history of coffee culture in’ Middle America. The first person to 
introduce the plant to this part of the world was a parish priest, Padre 
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Félix Velarde. Eager to raise the standard of living of his fellow 
countrymen, he brought in some coffee tree seed from the Antilles, 
where the Arabian variety of the bush was making a good showing. 
In this way, Padre Félix gave to Costa Rica her emblem and her 
motto: “Jn hoc signo vinces.” It was a peaceful sort of victory, based 
on widely distributed land ownership and a highly specialized coffee 
culture. 

The second item is equally interesting. Early in the last century, a 
widow, Ramona Jiménez de Peralta (whose husband had been Mauricio 
Peralta), found herself left penniless, with seven young children. Of 
course, since she was a charming lady of good family, she might easily 
have captured another man and played her brilliant role in what is 
known as “la grand vida de salon” (the career of a stylish society 
matron). Instead, Dona Ramona decided to lead a useful life in “tam- 
ing the jungle.” This meant plunging into the wilderness around Car- 
tago, with “a compass in one hand and a machete in the other.” The 
widow succeeded where many men had failed. Thanks to her intel- 
ligence and industry, sugar cane, coffee trees and cattle began to thrive 
in the clearings she and her co-workers carved out of the tropical 
underbrush. The fame of this descendant of the Spanish grand dames 
still clings to the land, further enriching the democratic traditions of 
the nation. 

Prior to this civilizing project of the Senora de Jiménez, the section 
around Turrialba had been notorious as a wild and rugged terrain, 
hostile to man. Today, it is rich, alluvial soil, where almost every 
fruit, grain, bush and tree growable in the tropics can be cultivated 
with a view to more generous yields and more flavorsome quality pro- 
duction. In short, it is the experimental station, par excellence, in 
tropical agriculture. It is here, in and around Turrialba, that the farm 
authorities of the other American Republics, including the United 
States, have cooperated to establish the Institute which utilizes the 
best brains of scientists and research workers in the cause of bigger 
and better harvests in lands of the sun. As may be surmised, the large 
fruit companies have a huge stake in the future development of this 
center, 

Although banana culture, coffee growing and vegetable production 
rank high on the projects of the Institute of Tropical Agriculture, they 
are not the exclusive subjects of research. Valuable experiments are 
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now under way, for example, to raise a species of hennequen (some- 
times suggested as a substitute for manila hemp) that, like the Far 
Eastern product, will resist rot in salt water. In other words, a number 
of the research workers at Turrialba intend to concentrate upon indus- 
trial commodities as well as those important for food or beverage 
purposes. As may readily be understood, war in the Pacific, which 
cut off supplies of commodities indigenous to the Orient, focused addi- 
tional interest on the Institute’s facilities for experimentation with 
rubber, drugs, tropical woods and chemicals useful in the treatment 
of tropical disease. - 

Second only to an equitable division and efficient cultivation of the 
land in Costa Rica was the nature of the population. More than 90% 
of the people have been and are of unmixed white ancestry. In this 
respect, Costa Rica stands out in sharp contrast to the nearby Republics 
of Guatemala and Mexico, where the Indian and mestizo elements pre- 
dominate. Only in Argentina, Uruguay and Chile, throughout all Latin 
America, is there a comparable overwhelmingly white population, sur- 
passing the Caucasoid proportion in the United States by a wide mar- 
gin. As a result, there is no race conflict in the Costa Rican rural 
democracy. Nor is there any appreciable race consciousness, because 
the small colored group that was introduced by the United Fruit 
Company from Jamaica confined itself largely to the Atlantic coastal 
area where the banana plantations were located. More recently, due 
to a fruit blight which destroyed many of the banana trees, some 
Negro workers have migrated to the Pacific Coast or settled in remote 
highland areas. At the time of the Spanish conquest there had not 
been more than seven or eight thousand Indians in this region. The 
descendants of the aborigines are now settled on reservations, just as 
in the United States. 

When the banana disease limited the work opportunities on the 
fertile Atlantic side, the colored people, who found themselves on the 
brink of starvation, showed a remarkable power of adaptability to new 
conditions. Once dropped from the payrolls of the big north American 
fruit corporations, the Negroes resorted to subsistence farming. Thanks 
to a few fruit trees, melon patches, kitchen gardens and a flock of 
chickens, the one-time field hands are providing a good living for 
themselves and their children. Indeed, impartial observers on the 
spot declare that these colored workers are the most successful food- 
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crop growers in Middle America. Instead of wasting their substance 
in agitation and revolt against their white neighbors, they have trans- 
formed a temporary disaster into an opportunity to contribute to the 
economic well-being of their country, while enjoying a more generous 
grant of independence themselves. 

The third factor in Costa Rica’s democratic progress is education. 
It has often been remarked that the Republic has more school teachers 
than soldiers. This is an understatement. Whereas there are thou- 
sands of educators, on thé primary and secondary school levels, there 
are hardly five hundred men in the armed forces, including the military 
band. Costa Rica ranks with Uruguay in boasting one of the smallest 
percentages of illiteracy in Latin America. Can it be an accident that 
Uruguay in South America and Costa Rica in Middle America, both 
famous for their homogeneous populations and sound educational 
systems, are marching in the advance guard of the democratic forces 
of the Western Hemisphere? Is the relative stability of the two govern- 
ments explainable in terms of popular understanding, friendly coopera- 
tion and national unity? 

At first glance, it may appear that the fourth element in Costa 
Rica’s success, climate, is not something that she has in common with 
Uruguay, “the Left Bank of the River Plate.” The latter country 
lies on the fringe of the temperate zone, providing four fairly well- 
marked seasons, while the “Rich Coast” falls squarely within the 
tropics. Notwithstanding this difference, which is naturally reflected 
in the products congenial to the two countries, the climate in both 
Uruguay and Costa Rica is notable for moderation. 

Throughout Middle America, the heat, except on the seacoasts, is 
tempered by altitude and nowhere more equably than in Costa Rica. 
On the Caribbean side, the average elevation extends from 2,100 to 
5,900 feet above sea level. On the Pacific side, the figures taper off to 
1,475 to 4,900 feet. Contrasting this with the 7,500 average of the 
Valley of Mexico, one can understand how much more favorable to 
human effort is the moderate altitude of Costa Rica. San José, much 
like Caracas, is a land of perpetual spring. The days are warm, 
followed by cool breezes at night. It is significant that 76% of the 
total population has strung iaself out, crescent-wise, in this highland 
nuclear zone. It is, in truth, a “tierra templada,” free from the debilitat- 
ing extremes of the “tierra caliente” and the “tierra fria.” This farm 
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nucleus merits the special attention of all students of climate and popu- 
lation in Latin America. 


Here, thanks to the interplay of human and natural forces, the 
density of population is sufficient to pay the costs of road construction, 
of building and operating schools, and other public services. The ex- 
tremes of nervous fatigue and the intensity of explosive passions, ob- 
servable at higher or lower altitudes, do not complicate the serious busi- 
ness of life, work, play and political activity in America’s foremost 
democracy. 

Another cause of Costa Rica’s prosperity is the birth rate. The 
population, although not expanding on the scale of the people of 
Puerto Rico, continues to show a steady increase in town and country. 
A striking feature of this demographic picture is that there are no over- 
size cities. San José, the capital and seat of the national university, has 
about 65,000 inhabitants, while Cartago, the pioneer settlement, boasts 
scarcely half that number. Nevertheless, the population density in the 
neighborhood of these two towns, 260 per square mile, is almost unique 
in Latin America. While the population continues to increase in this 
nuclear area, farmers and stock raisers manage to push out toward 
unexploited lands on the periphery. In short, here is a region of 
expanding pioneer settlements, of people vigorously at work trans- 
forming empty country into a region of ranches and permanent homes. 


If there were more areas like this in Ibero America, so much of the 
land would not be bare and so many of the smal! rural communities 
would not remain permanently in isolation. One illustration of the 
pioneer spirit is visible at Irazi, where at an elevation of 9,800 feet, 
cattle and potatoes furnish the settlers a livelihood. While families 
multiply in the hinterland, there is a constant replenishment of the foun- 
tain of life at the center. At Turrialba, the site of an ancient mission 
with an altitude of 2,000 feet, the population grew from 1,068 in 1883 
to 21,000 in 1936. Although this is a somewhat spectacular instance of 
the trend, it does suggest that healthy children and prosperity go hand 
in hand, provided that sanitation, education and moderate living are a 
national concern. Every child born in the Republic has a decent chance 
to grow strong, to learn and to work the land. 

The final factor in the orderly development of Costa Rica is its 
well-balanced economy. In 1938, the Republic exported 2% of the 
coffee in Latin America; 10% of the bananas; and 4% of the cacao. 
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Considering the size of the country, about that of West Virginia, and 
its limited population, about 650,000 (hardly that of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin), one must agree that Costa Rica is exploiting a diversified 
agriculture to the limit. Analyzing production on a national scale, 
we find that in 1939 coffee constituted 51% of all exports; bananas 
21%; cacao 13%, while the cattle ranchers in the lowlands were carry- 
ing on a profitable domestic commerce with the highland planters and 
city dwellers. In recent years, the cacao industry has taken up some 
of the slack in the banana trade. Most foreign business, naturally 
enough, is with the United States, which in 1939 absorbed 45% of the 
exports and supplied 58% of the imports. The conclusion is inescap- 
able that the economies of Costa Rica and the United States are com- 
plementary, with a minimum area of competition. 

The people of the two countries are mutually good customers as 
well as Good Neighbors. The United States’ market rounds out the 
Costa Rican national economy, which depends upon a steady sale for 
its tropical products, just as the United States’ industrial capacity 
relies upon the consumers of Costa Rica to buy farm machinery, auto- 
mobiles, electrical apparatus, and some cured meat products. Such 
good-natured rivalry as exists between the people of the Republic and 
those of the United States manifests itself exclusively in the cam- 
paign further to purify politics and to raise the standard of living for 
the masses. 

Commenting on these features of the Costa Rican scene, the Re- 
public’s Ambassador to the United States, Dr. Francisco de Paula 
Gutiérrez, put before me his explanation of the one oasis of peace in 
Middle America. His Excellency said: 

“We citizens of Costa Rica have learned two things: (1) The efficacy of 
evolution by enlightened law;-(2) The importance of free elections. 

“The labor code, presented by our former President, Rafael Angel Calderén 
(Guardia, was based on the preamble of Part III of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
social doctrines of the Catholic Church as expressed in the Encyclicals Rerum 
Novarum, Quadragesimo Anno and Divini Redemptoris and the Social Code of 
Malines. We aim to give property-holders, farmers and workingmen a square 
deal, according to the principles of this social teaching. 

“The present President of the Republic, Dr. Teodoro Picado, was elected 
on this platform by means of a coalition of the National Republican Party and 
the Vanguardia Popular, headed by Manuel Mora, a one-time Marxist, who dis- 
solved the Communist party in order to defeat former President Leén Cortés, the 
candidate of the Democrats. A glance at this nomenclature indicates that the 
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labels of political parties are reversed in Costa Rica. Dr. Picado, although a 
‘National Republican,’ won on what we in the United States would call a 
democratic platform and with the support of left-wing groups. Dr. Cortés, who 
may be called the Herbert Hoover of Costa Rican politics, was defeated in Feb- 
ruary, 1944. It should be noted, however, that a wise feature of the Republic’s 
Constitution does not allow two successive terms in the Presidency, while the 
incumbency is limited to four years. This provides some measure of rotation in 
office.” 

At any rate, good sportsmanship prevailed after the election and 
there has been no conspiring, agitating or subversive action against 
the administration. When the votes were counted, Dr. Picado had a 
substantial, although not overwhelming, majority. The defeated can- 
didate acknowledged that the elections had been fair and that he and 
his party had enjoyed every opportunity to carry their cause to the 
people. The people’s verdict represented for them as well as for the 
rest of the country a triumph of ballots over bullets. 

During the last eighteen months, President Picado has provided a 
competent chief executive. Under his leadership, the cooperation of 
the farmers of Costa Rica with the United Nations’ war effort has been 
intensified. Asparagus, tomatoes, sweet peppers, bananas and oranges 
are flown to the members of the armed services in the Canal Zone in 
less than three hours. The island of Cocos, off the Pacific Coast, figures 
in the post-war plans for the naval and air defense of the Hemisphere. 
Experts from the United States Department of Agriculture cooperate 
enthusiastically with fruit and vegetable growers in the Republic, sup- 
plying choice seeds and new tools. After the war, it is hoped that 
greater cooperation can be developed in the sphere of education. 

In a recent conversation, Ambassador Gutiérrez, waxing enthu- 
siastic about the plain, homely virtues of his people, described what 
he called “the jeep incident.” It seems that, during the Presidency of 
Dr. Calderén Guardia, the San José public demanded a demonstration 
in celebration of the passage of the social security laws, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. Naturally, the Chief Magistrate was a 
central figure in this manifestation. With the applause of the multitude, 
President Calderén Guardia was escorted to a jeep that happened to be 
handy. His companions were Dr. Teodoro Picado, at that time Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies and a candidate for President of the 
Republic on the National Republican ticket; Dr. Francisco de Paula 
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Gutiérrez, then a member of the Cabinet; and Dr. Manuel Mora, the 
one-time Communist transformed into a Vanguardista. 

Amid shouts and good-natured laughter, the jeep rolled down the 
principal avenue. Suddenly, in order to avoid the headquarters of the 
Diario de Costa Rica, the newspaper organ of the rival (Democratic) 
party, the jeep was detoured two squares to emerge in front of the 
modest “palace” of Archbishop Victor Sanabria, famed for his ad- 
vocacy of an annual family wage for workers. In response to the 
shouted invitation of the crowd, Archbishop Sanabria strode out on 
the balcony of his residence, gave a short speech and then was ac- 
corded a place of honor in the jeep. In the eyes of the populace, this 
incident stood out as a symbol of harmony among all elements in the 
nation. According to Ambassador Gutiérrez, no more democratic mode 
of conveyance than a jeep could have been imagined. Certainly, it 
may be conceded that the jeep was an improvement on the Mercedes- 
Benze and Fiat limousines in which the dictators of Europe paraded 
before the gaze of their enslaved compatriots. In the hierarchy of 
locomotive values, the jeep begins at the bottom, not the top. It is 
a vehicle that is as much at home in the country as in the city. And. 
in that sense, can be said to typify the spirit of Costa Rica’s rural 
democracy. 





THE TIGHTEST BOND 


Prec. S. BLATTNER 


I felt beneath that starry light 
One night—a faith 

That surged 

Kindred souls to human heights— 
A taste of common bond of man 
Lingered like a wraith 

And merged 


With love of God. 


Something gentle, almost holy 
Filled the crisp dark air 
With light 
As understanding man to man 
Gave single purpose simple prayer 
That night 
To love and God. 
Germany—1945. 











CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
Signed at San Francisco, June 26, 1945 


WE THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED NATIONS DETERMINED 
to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which twice in our 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 
to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person, in the equal rights of men and women and of nations large 
and small, and 
to establish conditions under which justice and respect for the obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources of international law can be maintained, 
and 
to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom, 


AND FOR THESE ENDS 
to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one another as good 
neighbors, and 
to unite our strength to maintain international peace and security, and to 
ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution of methods, that 
armed force shall not be used, save in the common interest, and 
to employ international machinery for the promotion of the economic and 
social advancement of all peoples, 


HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE OUR EFFORTS 
TO ACCOMPLISH THESE AIMS. 

Accordingly, our respective Governments, through representatives assembled 
in the city of San Francisco, who have exhibited their full powers found to be in 
good and due form, have agreed to the present Charter of the United Nations and 
do hereby establish an international organization to be known as the United Na- 
tions. 


Chapter I: Purposes and Principles 


Article 1 


The Purposes of the United Nations are: 

l. To maintain international peace and security, and to that end: to take 
effective collective measures for the prevention and removal of threats to the peace, 
and for the suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace, and to 
bring about by peaceful means, and in conformity with the principles of justice 
and international law, adjustment or settlement of international disputes or situa- 
tions which might lead to a breach of the peace; 

To develop friendly relations among nations based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, and to take other 
appropriate measures to strengthen universal peace; 

3. To achieve international cooperation in solving international problems of 
an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character, and in promoting and 
encouraging respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion; and 

4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions of nations in the attainment 
of these commen ends. 

Article 2 

The Organization and its Members, in pursuit of the Purposes stated in Ar- 
ticle 1, shall act in accordance with the following Principles: 

1. The Organization is based on the principle of the sovereign equality of 
all its Members. 

2. All Members, in order to ensure to all of them the rights and: benefits 
resulting from membership, shall fulfil in good faith the obligations assumed 
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by them in accordance with the present Charter. 

3. All Members shall settle their international disputes by peaceful means 
in such a manner that international peace and security, and justice, are not 
endangered. 

4. All members shall refrain in their international relations from the threat 
or use of force against the territorial integrity or political independence of any 
state, or in any other manner inconsistent with the Purposes of the United Nations. 

5. All Members shall give the United Nations every assistance in any action 
it takes in acordance with the present Charter, and shall refrain from giving 
assistance to any state against which the United Nations is taking preventive 
or enforcement action. 

6. The Organization shall ensure that states which are not Members of the 
United Nations act in accordance with these Principles so far as may be neces- 
sary for the maintenance of international peace and security. 

7. Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the United 
Nations to intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic juris- 
diction of any state or shall require the Members to submit such matters to settle- 
ment under the present Charter; but this principle shall not prejudice the applica- 
tion of enforcement measures under Chapter VII. 


Chapter II: Membership 
Article 3 

The original Members of the United Nations shall be the states which, having 
participated in the United Nations Conference on International Organization at 
San Francisco, or having previously signed the Declaration by United Nations 
of January 1, 1942, sign the present Charter and ratify it in accordance with 
Article 110. 

Article 4 

1. Membership in the United Nations is open to all other peace-loving states 
which accept the obligations contained in the present Charter and, in the judg- 
ment of the Organization, are able and willing to carry out these obligations. 

2. The admission of any such state to membership in the United Nations will 
be effected by a decision of the General Assembly upon the recommendation of 
the Security Council. 

Article 5 

A Member of the United Nations against which preventive or enforcement 
action has been taken by the Security Council may be suspended from the exercise 
of the rights and privileges of membership by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council. The exercise of these rights and 
privileges may be restored by the Security Council. 

Article 6 

A Member of the United Nations which has persistently violated the Principles 
contained in the present Charter may be expelled from the Organization by the 
General Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security Council. 


Chapter III: Organs 
Article 7 


1. There are established as the principal organs of the United Nations: a 
General Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic and Social Council, a Trus- 
teeship Council, an International Court of Justice, and a Secretariat. 

2. Such subsidiary organs as may be found necessary may be established in 
accordance with the present Charter. 

Article 8 

The United Nations shall place no restrictions on the eligibility of men and 
women to participate in any capacity and under conditions of equality in its 
principal and subsidiary organs. 
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Chapter IV: The General A bly 
CoMPOSITION 
Article 9 
i. The General Assembly shall consist of all the Members of the United 


Nations. 
2. Each Member shall have not more than five representatives in the General 


Assembly. 





FUNCTIONS AND Powers 
Article 10 


The General Assembly may discuss any questions or any matters within the 
scope of the present Charter or relating to the powers and functions of any organs 
provided for in the present Charter, and, except as provided in Article 12, may 
make recommendations to the Members of the United Nations or to the Security 
Council or to both on any such questions or matters. 

Article 1] 


1. The General Assembly may consider the general principles of cooperation 
in the maintenance of international peace and security, including the principles 
governing disarmament and the regulation of armaments, and may make recom- 
mendations with regard to such principles to the Members or to the Security 
Council or to both. 

2. The General Assembly may discuss any questions relating to the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security brought before it by any Member of the 
United Nations, or by the Security Council, or by a state which is not a Member 
of the United Nations in accordance with Article 35, paragraph 2, and, except gs 
provided in Article 12, may make recommendations with regard to any ad 
questions to the state or states concerned or to the Security Council or to both. 
Any such question on which action is necessary shall be referred to the Security 
Council by the General Assembly either before or after discussion. 

3. The General Assembly may call the attention of the Security Council to 
situations which are likely to endanger international peace and security. 

4. The powers-of the General Assembly set forth in this Article shall not 
limit the general scope of Article 10. 

Article 12 


1. While the Security Council is exercising in respect of any dispute or 
situation the functions assigned to it in the present Charter, the General Assembly 
shall not make any recommendation with regard to that dispute or situation unless 
the Security Council so requests. 

2. The Secretary-General, with the consent of the Security Council, shall 
notify the General Assembly at each session of any matters relative to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security which are being dealt with by the 
Security Council and shall similarly notify the General Assembly, or the Members 
of the United Nations if the General Assembly is not in session, immediately the 
Security Council ceases to deal with such matters. 


Article 13 


1. The General Assembly shall initiate studies and make recommendations 
for the purpose of: 

a. promoting international cooperation in the political field and encouraging 
the progressive development of international law and its codification; 

b. promoting international cooperation in the economic, social, cultural, edu- 
cational, and health fields, and assisting in the realization of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. 

2. The further responsibilities, functions, and powers of the General Assembly 
with respect to matters mentioned in paragraph 1 (b) above are set forth in 


Chapters IX and X. 
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Article 14 
Subject to the provisions of Article 12, the General Assembly may recommend 
measures for the peaceful adjustment of any situation, regardless of origin, which 
it deems likely to impair the general welfare or friendly relations among nations, 
including situations resulting from a violation of the provisions of the present 
Charter setting forth the Purposes and Principles of the United Nations. 
Article 15 
1. The General Assembly shall receive and consider annual and special 
reports from the Security Council; these reports shall include an account of the 
measures that the Security Council has decided upon or taken to maintain inter- 
national peace and security. 
2. The General Assembly shall receive and consider reports from the other 
organs of the United Nations. 
Article 16 
The General Assembly shall perform such functions with respect to the 
international trusteeship system as are assigned to it under Chapters XII and XIII, 
including the approval of the trusteeship. agreements for areas not designated 


as strategic. 
Article 17 


l. The General Assembly shall consider and approve the budget of the 
Organization. 

2. The expenses of the Organization shall be borne by the Members as appor- 
tioned by the General Assembly. 

® 3. The General Assembly shall consider and approve any financial and 
budgetary arrangements with specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 and 
shall examine the administrative budgets of such specialized agencies with a view 
to making recommendations to the agencies concerned. 

VOTING 

Article 18 

1. Each member of the General Assembly shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the General Assembly on important questions shall be made 
by a two-thirds majority of the members present and voting. These questions 
shall include: recommendations with respect to the maintenance of international 
peace and security, the election of the non-permanent members of the Security 
Council, the election of the members of the Economic and Social Ceuncil, the 
election of members of the Trusteeship Council in accordance with paragraph 1 (c) 
of Article 86, the admission of new Members to the United Nations, the suspension 
of the rights and privileges of membership, the expulsion of Members, questions 
relating to the operation of the trusteeship system, and budgetary questions. 

3. Decisions on other questions, including the determination of additional 
categories of questions to be decided by a two-thirds majority, shall be made by 
a majority of the members present and voting. 

Article 19 

A member of the United Nations which is in arrears in the payment of its 
financial contributions to the Organization shall have no vote in the General 
Assembly if the amount of its arrears equals or exceeds the amount of the con- 
tributions due from it for the preceding two full years. The General Assembly 
may, nevertheless, permit such a Member to vote if it is satisfied that the failure 
to pay is due to conditions beyond the control of the Member. 


PROCEDURE 
Article 20 


The General Assembly shal! meet in regular annual sessions and in such 
special sessions as occasion may require. Special sessions shall be convoked 
by the Secretary-General at the request of the Security Council or of a majority 
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of the Members of the United Nations. 
Article 21 


The General Assembly shall adopt its own rules of procedure. It shall elect 
its President for each session. 
Article 22 


The General Assembly may establish such subsidiary organs as it deems 
necessary for the performance of its functions. 


Chapter V: The Security Council 
CoMPOSITION 


Article 23 


1. The Security Council shall consist of eleven Members of the United Na- 
tions. The Republic of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United States of 
America shall be permanent members of the Security Council. The General 
Assembly shall elect six other Members of the United Nations to be non- 
permanent members of the Security Council, due regard being specially paid, in 
the first instance to the contribution of Members of the United Nations to the 
maintenance of international peace and security and to the other purposes of the 
Organization, and also to equitable geographical distribution. 

2. The non-permanent members of the Security Council shall be elected 
for a term of two years. In the first election of the non-permanent members, 
however, three shall be chosen for a term of one year. A retiring member shall 
not be eligible for immediate re-election. 

3. Each member of the Security Council shall have one representative. 


FUNCTIONS AND Powers 
Article 24 


1. In order to ensure prompt and effective action by the United Nations, its 
Members confer on the Security Council primary responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security, and agree that in carrying out its duties 
under this responsibility the Security Council acts on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the Security Council shall act in accordance 
with the Purposes and Principles of the United Nations. The specific powers 
granted to the Security Council for the discharge of these duties are laid down in 
Chapters VI, VII, VIII, and XII. 

3. The Security Council shall submit annual and, when necessary, special 
reports to the General Assembly for its consideration. 


Article 25 
The Members of the United Nations agree to accept and carry out the decisions 
of the Security Council in accordance with the present Charter. 


Article 26 


In order to promote the establishment and maintenance of international peace 
and security with the least diversion for armaments of the world’s human and 
economic resources, the Security Council shall be responsible for formulating, 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee referred to in Article 47, plans 
to be submitted to the Members of the United Nations for the establishment of a 
system for the regulation of armaments. 

VoTING 
Article 27 

1. Each member of the Security Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on procedural matters shall be made 
by an affirmative vote of seven members. 
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3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters shall be made by 
an affirmative vote of seven members including the concurring votes of the perma- 
nent members; provided that, in decisions under Chapter VI, and under para- 
graph 3 of Article 52, a party to a dispute shall abstain from voting. 


PROCEDURE 
Article 28 


1. The Security Council shall be so organized as to be able to function con- 
tinuously. Each member of the Security Council shall for this purpose be rep- 
resented at all times at the seat of the Organization. 

2. The Security Council shall hold periodic meetings at which each of its 
members may, if it so desires, be represented by a member of the government or 
by some other specially designated representative. 

3. The Security Council may hold meetings at such places other than the 
seat of the Organization as in its judgment will best facilitate its work. 

Article 29 

The Security Council may establish such subsidiary organs as it deems neces- 

sary for the performance of its functions. 
Article 30 

The Security Council shall adopt its own rules of procedure, including the 
method of selecting its President. 

Article 31 

Any Member of the United Nations which is not a member of the Security 
Council may participate, without vote, in the discussion of any question brought 
before the Security Council whenever the latter considers that the interests of that 
Member are specially affected. 

Article 32 

Any Member of the United Nations which is not a member of the Security 
Council or any state which is not a Member of the United Nations, if it is a party 
to a dispute under consideration by the Security Council, shall be invited to par- 
ticipate, without vote, in the discussion relating to the dispute. The Security 
Council shall lay down suck conditions as it deems just for the participation of 
a state which is not a Member of the United Nations. 


Chapter VI: Pacific Settlement of Disputes 
Article 33 

1. The parties to any dispute, the continuance of which is likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and security, shall, first of all, seek a 
solution by negotiation, enquiry, mediation, concilation, arbitration, judicial settle- 
ment, resort to regional agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful means of their 
own choice. 

2. The Security Council shall, when it deems necessary, call upon the par- 
ties to settle their dispute by such means. 


Article 34 
The Security Council may investigate any dispute, or any situation which 
might lead to international friction or give rise to a dispute, in order to determine 
whether the continuance of the dispute or situation is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 
Article 35 
1. Any Member of the United Nations may bring any dispute, or any situa- 
tion of the nature referred to in Article 34, to the attention of the Security Council 
or of the General Assembly. 
2. A state which is not a Member of the United Nations may bring to the 
attention of the Security Council or of the General Assembly any dispute to which 
it is a party if it accepts in advance, for the purposes of the dispute, the obliga- 
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tions of pacific settlement provided in the present Charter. 
The proceedings of the General Assembly in respect of matters brought 
to its attention under this Article will be subject to the provisions of Articles 11 
and 12. 
Article 36 


1. The Security Council may, at any stage of a dispute of the nature referred 
to in Article 33 or of a situation of like nature, recommend appropriate procedures 
or methods of adjustment. 

2. The Security Council should take into consideration any procedures for 
the settlement of the dispute which have already been adopted by the parties. 

3. In making recommendations under this Article the Security Council should 
also take into consideration that legal disputes should as a general rule be referred 
by the parties to the International Court of Justice in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Statute of the Court. 

Article 37 

1. Should the parties to a dispute of the nature referred to in Article 33 fail 
to settle it by the means indicated in that Article, they shall refer it to the Security 
Council. 

2. If the Security Council deems that the continuance of the dispute is in 
fact likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and security, it 
shall decide whether to take action under Article 36 or to recommend such terms 
of settlement as it may consider appropriate. 

Article 38 


Without prejudice to the provisions of Articles 33 to 37, the Security Council 
may, if all the parties to any dispute so request, make recommendations to the 
parties with a view to a pacific settlement of the dispute. 


Chapter VII: Action with Respect to Threats to the Peace, Breaches of the 
Peace, and Acts of Aggression 


Article 39 


The Security Council shall determine the existence of any threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace, or act of aggression and shal’ make recommendations, or 
decide what measures shall be taken in accordance with Articles 41 and 42, to 
maintain or restore international peace and security. 


Article 40 


In order to prevent an aggravation of the situation, the Security Council 
may, before making the recommendations or deciding upon the measures provided 
for in Article 39, call upon the parties concerned to comply with such provisional 
measures as it deems necessary or desirable. Such provisional measures shall 
be without prejudice to the rights, claims, or position of the parties concerned. 
The Security Council shall duly take account of failure to comply with such pro- 
visional measures. 

Article 41 


The Security Council may decide what measures not involving the use of 
armed force are to be employed to give effect to its decisions, and it may call 
upon the Members of the United Nations to apply such measures. These may 
include complete or partial interruption’ of economic relations and of rail, sea, 
air, postal, telegraphic, radio, and other means of communications, and the sev- 
erance of diplomatic relations. 

Article 42 


Should the Security Council consider that measures provided for in Article 
41 would be inadequate or have proved to be inadequate, it may take such action 
by air, sea, or land forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. Such action may include demonstrations, blockade, and other 
operations by air, sea, or land forces of Members of the United Nations. 
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Article 43 

1. All Members of the United Nations, in order to contribute to the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security, undertake to make available to the 
Security Council, on its call and in accordance with a special agreement or agree- 
ments, armed forces, assistance, and facilities, including rights of passage, neces- 
sary for the purpose of maintaining international peace and security. 

2. Such agreement or agreements shall govern the numbers and types of 
forces, their degree of readiness and general location, and the nature of the facili- 
ties and assistance to be provided. 

3. The agreement or agreements shall be negotiated as soon as possible on 
the initiative of the Security Council. They shall be concluded between the 
Security Council and Members or between the Security Council and groups of 
Members and shall be subject to ratification by the signatory states in accordance 
with their respective constitutional processes. 

Article 44 

When the Security Council has decided to use force it shall, before calling 
upon a Member not represented on it to provide armed forces in fulfillment of 
the obligations assumed under Article 43, invite that Member, if the Member so 
desires, to participate in the decisions of the Security Council concerning the 
employment of contingents of that Member’s armed forces. 

Article 45 

In order to enable the United Nations to take urgent military measures, Mem- 
bers shall hold immediately available national air-force contingents for combined 
international enforcement action. The strength and degree of readiness of these 
contingents and plans for their combined action shall be determined, within the 
limits laid down in the special agreement or agreements referred to in Article 43, 
by the Security Council with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 

Article 46 

Plans for the application of armed force shall be made by the Security Council 

with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 
Article 47 

1. There shall be established a Military Staff Committee to advise and assist 
the Security Council on all questions relating to the Security Council’s military 
requirements for the maintenance of international peace and security, the employ- 
ment and command of forces placed at its disposal, the regulation of armaments, 
and possible disarmament. 

2. The Military Staff Committee shall consist of the Chiefs of Staff of the 
permanent members of the Security Council or their representatives. Any Member 
of the United Nations not permanently represented on the Committee shall be 
invited by the Committee to be associated with it when the efficient discharge of 
the Committee’s responsibilities requires the participation of that Member in 
its work. 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be responsible under the Security 
Council for the strategic direction of any armed forces placed at the disposal 
of the Security Council. Questions relating to the command of such forces shall 
be worked out subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, with the authorization of the Security 
Council and after consultation with appropriate regional agencies, may establish 

regional subcommittees. 
Article 48 

l. The action required to carry out the decisions of the Security Council for 
the maintenance of international peace and security shall be taken by all the 
Members of the United Nations or by some of them, as the Security Council may 
determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the Members of the United 
Nations directly and through their action in the appropriate international agencies 
of which they are members. 
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Article 49 


The Members of the United Nations shall join in affording mutual assistance 
in carrying out the measures decided upon by the Security Council. 
Article 50 
If preventive or enforcement measures against any state are taken by the 
Security Council, any other state, whether a Member of the United Nations or not, 
which finds itself confronted with special economic problems arising from the 
carrying out of those measures shall have the right to consult the Security Council 
with regard to a solution of those problems. 
Article 51 
Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the inherent right of individual 
or collective self-defense if an armed attack occurs against a Member of the 
United Nations, until the Security Council has taken the measures necessary to 
maintain international peace and security. Measures taken by Members in the 
exercise of this right of self-defense shall be immediately reported to the Security 
Council and shall not in any way affect the authority and responsibility of the 
Security Council under the present Charter to take at any time such action as it 
deems necessary in order to maintain or restore international peace and security. 


Chapter VIIi: Regional Arrangements 
Article 52 
_1. Nothing in the present Charter precludes the existence of regional arrange- 
ments or agencies for dealing with such matters relating to the maintenance of 
international peace and security as are appropriate for regional action, provided 
that such arrangements or agencies and their activities are consistent with the 
Purposes and Principles of the United Nations. 

2. The Members of the United Nations entering into such arrangements or 
constituting such agencies shall make every effort to achieve pacific settlement 
of local disputes through such regional arrangements or by such regional agencies 
before referring them to the Security Council. 

3. The Security Council shall encourage the development of pacific settle- 
ment of local disputes through such regional arrangements or by such regional 
agencies either on the initiative of the states concerned or by reference from the 
Security Council. 

4. This Article in no way impairs the application of Articles 34 and 35. 

Article 53 

1. The Security Council shall, where appropriate, utilize such regional ar- 
rangements or agencies for enforcement action under its authority. But no enforce- 
ment action shall be taken under regional arrangements or by regional agencies 
without the authorization of the Security Council, with the exception of measures 
against any enemy state, as defined in paragraph 2 of this Article, provided for 
pursuant to Article 107 or in regional arrangements directed against renewal 
of aggressive policy on the part of any such state, until such time as the Organi- 
zation may, on request of the Governments concerned, be charged with the responsi 
bility for preventing further aggression by such a state. 

2. The term enemy state as used in paragraph 1 of this Article applies to 
any state which during the Second World War has been an enemy of any sig- 
natory of the present Charter. 

Article 54 

The Security Council shall at all times be kept fully informed of activities 
undertaken or in contemplation under regional arrangements or by regional agen- 
cies for the maintenance of international peace and security. 


Chapter IX: International Economic and Social Cooperation 
Article 55 
With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and well-being which 
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are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among nations based on respect 
for the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, the United 
Nations shall promote: 
a. higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions of economic 
and social progress and development; 
b. solutions of international economic, social, health, and related problems; 
and international cultural and educational cooperation; and 
c. universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion. 
Article 56 
All Members pledge themselves to take joint and separate action in cooperation 
with the Organization for the achievement of the purposes set forth in Article 55. 
Article 57 
1. The various specialized agencies, established by intergovernmental agree- 
ment and having wide international responsibilities, as defined in their basic instru- 
ments, in economic, social, cultural, educational, health, and related fields, shall 
be brought into relationship with the United Nations in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article 63. 
2. Such agencies thus brought into relationship with the United Nations are 
hereinafter referred to as specialized agencies. 
Article 58 
The Organization shall make recommendations for the coordination of .the 
policies and activities of the specialized agencies. 
Article 59 
The Organization shall, where appropriate, initiate negotiations among the 
states concerned for the creation of any new specialized agencies required for the 
accomplishment of the purposes set forth in Article 55. 
Article 60 
Responsibility for the discharge of the functions of the Organization set forth 
in this Chapter shall be vested in the General Assembly and, under the authority 
of the General Assembly, in the Economic and Social Council, which shall have 
for this purpose the powers set forth in Chapter X. 


Chapter X: The Economic and Social Council 
ComposiTION 
Article 61 . 

1. The Economic and Social Council shall consist of eighteen Members of the 
United Nations elected by the General Assembly. 

2. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 3, six members of the Economic 
and Social Council shall be elected each year for a term of three years. A retiring 
member shall be eligible for immediate re-election. 

3. At the first election, eighteen members of the Economic and Social Council 
shall be chosen.. The term of office of six members so chosen shall expire at the 
end of one year, and of six other members at the end of two years, in accordance 
with arrangements made by the General Assembly. 

4. Each member of the Economic and Social Council shall have one rep- 
resentative. 

FUNCTIONS AND PowERS 
Article 62 


1. The Economic and Social Council may make or initiate studies and reports 
with respect to international economic, social, cultural, educational, health, and 
related matters and may make recommendations with respect to any such matters 
to the General Assembly, to the Members of the United Nations, and to the 
specialized agencies concerned. 
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2. It may make recommendations for the purpose of promoting respect for, 
and observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 

3. It may prepare draft conventions for submission to the General Assembly, 
with respect to matters falling within its competence. 

4. It may call, in accordance with the rules prescribed by the United Na- 
tions, international conferences on matters falling within its competence. 

Article 63 

1. The Economic and Social Council may enter into agreements with any of 
the agencies referred to in Article 57, defining the terms on which the agency 
concerned shall be brought into relationship with the United Nations. Such 
agreements shall be subject to approval by the General Assembly. 

It may coordinate the activities of the specialized agencies through con- 
sultation with and recommendations to such agencies and through recommendations 
to the General Assembly and to the Members of the United Nations. 

Article 64 

1. The Economic and Social Council may take appropriate steps to obtain 
regular reports from the specialized agencies. It may make arrangements with 
the Members of the United Nations and with the specialized agencies to obtain 
reports on the steps taken to give effect to its own recommendations and to recom- 
mendations on matters falling within its competence made by the General As- 
sembly. 

2. It may communicate its observations on these reports to the General 
Assembly. 
Article 65 

The Economic and Social Council may furnish information to the Security 

Council and shall assist the Security Council upon its request. 
Article 66 

1. The Economic and Social Council shall perform such functions as fall 
within its competence in connection with the carrying out of the recommenda- 
tions of the General Assembly. 

2. It may, with the approval of the General Assembly, perform services at the 
request of Members of the United Nations and at the request of specialized 
agencies. 
It shall perform such other functions as are specified elsewhere in the 
present Charter or as may be assigned to it by the General Assembly. 

VoTING 
Article 67 

1. Each member of the Economic and Social Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Economic and Social Council shall be made by a majority 
of the members present and voting. 

PROCEDURE 
Article 68 

The Economic and Social Council shall set up commissions in economic and 
social fields and for the promotion of human rights, and such other commissions 
as may be required for the performance of its functions. 

Article 69 

The Economic and Social Council shall invite any Member of the United 
Nations to participate, without vote, in its deliberations on any matter of particular 
concern to that Member. 


Article 70 
The Economic and Social Council may make arrangements for representatives 
of the specialized agencies to participate, without vote, in its deliberations and in 
those of the commissions established by it, and for its representatives to participate 
in the deliberations of the specialized agencies. 
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Article 71 
The Economic and Social Council may make suitable arrangements for consul- 
tation with non-governmental organizations which are concerned with matters 
within its competence. Such arrangements may be made with international or- 
ganizations and, where appropriate, with national organizations after consultation 
with the Member of the United Nations concerned. 
Article 72 
1. The Economic and Social Council shall adopt its own rules of procedure, 
including the methed of selecting its President. 
2. The Economic and Social Council shall meet as required in accordance 
with its rules, which shall include provision for the convening of meetings on the 
request of a majority of its members. 


Chapter XI: Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories 
Article 73 

Members of the United Nations which have or assume responsibilities for the 
administration of territories whose peoples have not yet attained a full measure 
of self-government recognize the principle that the interests of the inhabitants of 
these territories are paramount, and accept as a sacred trust the obligation to pro- 
mote to the utmost, within the system of international peace and security estab- 
lished by the present Charter, the well-being of the inhabitants of these territories, 
and, to this end: 

a. to ensure, with due respect for the culture of the peoples concerned, their 
political, economic, social, and educational advancement, their just treatment, and 
their protection against abuses; 

b. to develop self-government, to take due account of the political aspirations 
of the peoples, and to assist them in the progressive development of their free 
political institutions, according to the particular circumstances of each territory 
and its peoples and their varying stages of advancement; 

c. to further international peace and security; 

d. to promote constructive measures of development, to encourage research, 
and to cooperate with one another and, when and where appropriate, with special- 
ized international bodies with a view to the practical achievement of the social, 
economic, and scientific purposes set forth in this Article; and 

e. to transmit regularly to the Secretary-General for information purposes, 
subject to such limitation as security and constitutional considerations may require, 
statistical and other information of a technical nature relating to economic, social, 
and educational conditions in the territories for which they are respectively re- 
sponsible other than those territories to which Chapters XII and XIII apply. 

Article 74 

Members of the United Nations also agree that their policy in respect of the 
territories to which this Chapter applies, no less than in respect of their met- 
ropolitan areas, must be based on the general principle of good-neighborliness, due 
account being taken of the interests and well-being of the rest of the world, in 
social, economic, and commercial matters. 


Chapter XII: International Trusteeship System 
Article 75 
The United Nations shall establish under its authority an international trustee- 
ship system for the administration and supervision of such territories as may be 
placed thereunder by subsequent individual agreements. These territories are 
hereinafter referred to as trust territories. 
Article 76 
The basic objectives of the trusteeship system, in accordance with the Purposes 
of the United Nations laid down in Article 1 of the present Charter, shall be: 
a. to further international peace and security; 
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b. to promote the political, economic, social, and educational advancement of 
the inhabitants of the trust territories, and their progressive development towards 
self-government or independence as may be appropriate to the particular circum- 
stances of each territory and its peoples and the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned, and as may be provided by the terms of each trusteeship 
agreement; 

c. to encourage respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion, and to encourage 
recognition of the interdependence of the peoples of the world; and 

. to ensure equal treatment in social, economic, and commercial matters 
for all Members of the United Nations and their nationals, and also equal treat- 
ment for the latter in the administration of justice, without prejudice to the 
attainment of the foregoing objectives and subject to the provisions of Article 80. 

Article 77 

1. The trusteeship system shall apply to such territories in the following 
categories as may be placed thereunder by means of trusteeship agreements: 

a. territories now held under mandate; 

b. territories which may be detached from enemy states as a result of the 
Second World War; and 

c. territories voluntarily placed under the system by states responsible for 
their administration. 

2. It will be a matter for subsequent agreement as to which territories in the 
foregoing categories will be brought under the trusteeship system and upon what 
terms. 

Article 78 

The trusteeship system shall not apply to territories which have become Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, relationship among which shall be based on respect for 
the principle of sovereign equality. 

Article 79 

The terms of trusteeship for each territory to be placed under the trusteeship 
system, including any alteration or amendment, shall be agreed upon by the states 
directly concerned, including the mandatory power in the case of territories held 
under mandate by a Member of the United Nations, and shall be approved as pro- 
vided for in Articles 83 and 85. 

Article 80 

1. Except as may be agreed upon in individual trusteeship agreements, made 
under Article 77, 79, and 81, placing each territory under the trusteeship system, 
and until such agreements have been concluded, nothing in this Chapter shall be 
construed in or of itself to alter in any manner the rights whatsoever of any states 
or any peoples or the terms of existing international instruments to which Mem- 
bers of the United Nations may respectively be parties. 

2. Paragraph 1 of this Article shall not be interpreted as giving grounds 
for delay or postponement of the negotiation and conclusion of agreements for 
placing mandated and other territories under the trusteeship system as provided 
for in Article 77. 

Article 81 

The trusteeship agreement shall in each case inciude the terms under which 
the trust territory will be administered and designate the authority which will 
exercise the administration of the trust territory. Such authority, hereinafter 
called the administering authority, may be one or more states or the Organiza- 
tion itself. 

Article 82 

There may be designated, in any trusteeship agreement, a strategic area or 
areas which may include part or all of the trust territory to which the agreement 
applies, without prejudice to any special agreement or agreements made under 
Article 43. 
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Article 83 

1. All functions of the United Nations relating to strategic areas, including 
the approval of the terms of the trusteeship agreements and of their alteration or 
amendment, shall be exercised by the Security Council. ° 

2. The basic objectives set forth in Article 76 shall be applicable to the peo- 
ple of each strategic area. 

3. The Security Council shall, subject to the provisions of the trusteeship 
agreements and without prejudice to security considerations, avail itself of the 
assistance of the Trusteeship Council to perform those functions of the United 
Nations under the trusteeship system relating to political, economic, social, and 
educational matters in the strategic areas. 

Article 84 

It shall be the duty of the administering authority to ensure that the trust 
territory shall play its part in the maintenance of international peace and security. 
To this end the administering authority may make use of volunteer forces, facilities, 
and assistance from the trust territory in carrying out the obligations towards 
the Security Council undertaken in this regard by the administering authority, as 
well as for local defense and the maintenance of law and order within the trust 
territory. 

Article 85 

1. The functions of the United Nations with regard to trusteeship agreements 
for all areas not designated as strategic, including the approval of the terms of the 
trusteeship agreements and of their alteration or amendment, shall be exercised by 
the General Assembly. 

2. The Trusteeship Council, operating under the authority of the General 
Assembly, shall assist the General Assembly in carrying out these functions. 


Chapter XIII: The Trusteeship Council 


CoMPosITION 
Article 86 

1. The Trusteeship Council shall consist of the following Members of the 
United Nations: 

a. those Members administering trust territories; 

b. such of those Members mentioned by name in Article 23 as are not ad- 
ministering trust territories; and 

c. as many other Members elected for three-year terms by the General 
Assembly as may be necessary to ensure that the total number of members of 
the Trusteeship Council is equally divided between those Members of the United 
Nations which administer trusi territories and those which do not. 

Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall designate one specially 

qualified person to represent it therein. 


FuNcTIONsS AND Powers 
Article 87 
The General Assembly and, under its authority, the Trusteeship Council, in 
carrying out their functions, may: 
a. consider reports submitted by the administering authority; 
b. accept petitions and examine them in consultation with the administering 
authority; 
c. provide for periodic visits to the respective trust territories at times agreed 
upon with the administering authority; and 
d. take these and other actions in conformity with the terms of the trusteeship 
agreements. 
Aricle 88 
The Trusteeship Council shall formulate a questionnaire on the political, eco- 
nomic, social, and educational advancement of the inhabitants of each trust terri- 
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tory, and the administering authority for each trust territory within the com- 
petence of the General Assembly shall make an annual report to the General 
Assembly upon the basis of such questionnaire. 

VoTING 

Article 89 

1. Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council shall be made by a majority of the 
members present and voting. 

PROCEDURE 
Article 90 

1. The Trusteeship Council shall adopt its own rules of procedure, including 
the method of selecting its President. 

2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required in accordance with its 
rules, which shall include provision for the convening of meetings on the request 
of a majority of its members. 

Article 91 

The Trusteeship Council shall, when appropriate, avail itself of the assistance 
of the Economic and Social Council and of the specialized agencies in regard to 
matters with which they are respectively concerned. 


Chapter XIV: The International Court of Justice 
Article 92 

The International Court of Justice shall be the principal judicial organ of the 
United Nations. It shall function in accordance with the annexed Statute, which 
is based upon the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice and 
forms an integral part of the present Charter. 

Article 93 

1. All Members of the United Nations are ipso facto parties to the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice. 

2. A state which is not a Member of the United Nations may become a party 
to the Statute of the International Court of Justice on conditions to be deter- 
mined in each case by the General Assembly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council. 

Article 94 

1. Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to comply with the deci- 
sion of the International Court of Justice in any case to which it is a party. 

2. If any party to a case fails to perform the obligations incumbent upon it 
under a judgment rendered by the Court, the other party may have recourse to 
the Security Council, which may, if it deems necessary, make recommendations 
or decide upon measures to be taken to give effect to the judgment. 

Article 95 

Nothing in the present Charter shall prevent Members of the United Nations 
from entrusting the solution of their differences to other tribunals by virtue of 
agreements already in existence or which may be concluded in the future. 

Article 96 

1. The General Assembly or the Security Council may request the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice to give an advisory opinion on any legal question. 

2. Other organs of the United Nations and specialized agencies, which may 
at any time be so authorized by the General Assembly, may also request advisory 
opinions of the Court on legal questions arising within the scope of their activities. 


Chapter XV: The Secretariat 
Article 97 


The Secretariat shall comprise a Secretary-General and such staff as the 
Organization may require. The Secretary-General shall be appointed by the 
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General Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security Council. He shall be 
the chief administrative officer of the Organization. 
Article 98 
The Secretary-General shall act in that capacity in all meetings of the General 
Assembly, of the Security Council, of the Economic and Social Council, and of the 
Trusteeship Council, and shall perform such other functions as are entrusted to him 
by these organs. The Secretary-General shall make an annual report to the 
General Assembly on the work of the Organization. 
Article 99 
The Secretary-General may bring to the attention of the Security Council any 
matter which in his opinion may threaten the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 
Article 100 
1. In the performance of their duties the Secretary-General and the staff 
shall not seek or receive instructions from any government or from any other 
authority external to the Organization. They shall refrain from any action which 
might reflect on their position as international officials responsible only to the 
Organization. 
2. Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to respect the exclusively 
international character of the responsibilities of the Secretary-General and the staff 
and not to seek to influence them in the discharge of their responsibilities. 


Article 101 

l. The staff: shall be appointed by the Secretary-General under regulations 
established by the General Assembly. 

2. Appropriate staffs shall be permanently assigned to the Economic and 
Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, and, as required, to other organs of the 
United Nations. These staffs shall form a part of the Secretariat. 

3. The paramount consideration in the employment of the staff and in the 
determination of the conditions of service shall be the necessity of securing the 
highest standards of efficiency, competence, and integrity. Due regard shall be 
paid to the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide a geographical basis as 
possible. 

Chapter XVI: Miscell us Provisions 
Article 102 

1. Every treaty and every international agreement entered into by any Mem- 
ber of the United Nations after the present Charter comes into force shall as soon 
as possible be registered with the Secretariat and published by it. 

2. No party to any such treaty or international agreement which has not 
been registered in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article 
may invoke that treaty or agreement before any organ of the United Nations. 


Article 103 
In the event of a conflict between the obligations of the Members of the United 
Nations under the present Charter and their obligations under any other inter- 
national agreement, their obligations under the present Charter shall prevail. 
Article 104 


The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each of its Members such 
legal capacity as may be necessary for the exercise of its functions and the ful- 
fillment of its purposes. 





Article 105 


1. The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each of its Members such 
privileges and immunities as are necessary for the fulfillraent of its purposes. 
2. Representatives of the Members of the United Nations and officials of the 
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Organization shall similarly enjoy such privileges and immunities as are necessary 
for the independent exercise of their functions in connection with the Organization. 
3. The General Assembly may make recommendations with a view to deter- 
mining the details of the application of paragraphs 1 and 2 of this Article or may 
propose conventions to the Members of the United Nations for this purpose. 


Chapter XVII: Transitional Security Arrangements 
Article 106 

Pending the coming into force of such special agreements referred to in 
Article 43 as in the opinion of the Security Council enable it to begin the 
exercise of its responsibilities under Article 42, the parties to the Four-Nation 
Declaration, signed at Moscow, October 30, 1943, and France, shall, in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph 5 of that Declaration, consult with one another 
and as occasion requires with other Members of the United Nations with a view 
to such joint action on behalf of the Organization as may be necessary for the 
purpose of maintaining international peace and security. 


Article 107 


Nothing in the present Charter shall invalidate or preclude action, in relation 
to any state which during the Second World War has been an enemy of any 
signatory to the present Charter, taken or authorized as a result of that war by the 
Governments having responsibility for such action. 


Chapter XVIII: Amendments 
Article 108 


Amendments to the present Charter shall come into force for all Members of 


* the United Nations when they have been adopted by a vote of two thirds of the 


members of the General Assembly and ratified in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes by two thirds of the Members of the United Nations, in- 
cluding all the permanent members of the Security Council. 


Article 109 


1. A General Conference of the Members of the United Nations for the 
purpose of reviewing the present Charter may be held at a date and place to be 
fixed by a two-thirds vote of the members of the General Assembly and by a vote 
of any seven members of the Security Council. Each Member of the United 
Nations shall have one vote in the conference. 

2. Any alteration of the present Charter recommended by a two-thirds vote 
of the conference shall take effect when ratified in accordance with their respec- 
tive constitutional processes by two thirds of the Members of the United Nations 
including all the permanent members of the Security Council. 7 

3. If such a conference has not been held before the tenth annual session of 
the General Assembly following the coming into force of the present Charter, the 
proposal to call such a conference shall be placed on the agenda of that session of 
the General Assembly, and the conference shall be held if so decided by a major- 
ity vote of the members of the General Assembly and by a vote of any seven mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 


Chapter XIX: Ratification and Signature 


Article 110 


1. The present Charter shall be ratified by the signatory states in accordance 
with their respective constitutional processes. 

2. The ratifications shall be deposited with the Government of the United 
States of America, which shall notify all the signatory states of each deposit as 
well as the Secretary-General of the Organization when he has been appointed. 

3. The present Charter shall come into force upon the deposit of ratifications 
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by the Republic of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United States of 
America, and by a majority of the other signatory states. A protocol of the 
ratifications deposited shall thereupon be drawn up by the Government of the 
United States of America which shall communicate copies thereof to all the signa- 
tory states. ; 

4. The states signatory to the present Charter which ratify it after it has 
come into force will become original Members of the United Nations on the date 
of the deposit of their respective ratifications. 

7 Article 111 

The present Charter, of which the Chinese, French, Russian, English, and 
Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall remain deposited in the archives of the 
Government of the United States of America. Duly certified copies thereof shall 
be transmitted by that Government to the Governments of the other signatory 


states. 
IN FAITH WHEREOF the representatives of the Governments of the United Na- 


tions have signed the present Charter. 
Done at the city of San Francisco the twenty-sixth day of June, one thousand 


nine hundred and forty-five. 





“Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the anguish of a world at strife, 
And know that out of death and night shall rise 

The dawn of ampler life: 

Rejoice, whatever anguish rend the heart, 
That God has given you the priceless dower 
To live in these great times and have your part 

In Freedom’s crowning hour, 
That ye may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heavens—their heritage to take— 
‘I saw the powers of darkness take their flight; 


I saw the morning break’.” 


(Found on the body of an Australian soldier). 
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World Horizons 








Victory and peace are not synonymous. The ending of 
PEACE? war, with Japan’s signing of surrender terms on September 

second, brings immense relief but does not create peace. 
A treaty of peace may prove to be only an armed truce, as we discovered 
after the First World War. 

A wise international expert observed twenty-five years ago that “the 
war is over but peace is raging.” Again we wonder whether the nations 
are really entering on a long period of peaceful relations. Shall we 
again indulge in wishful thinking without facing intelligently the facts 
of the post-war situation? 

Here are some of the plain facts. First of all, a long period—per. 
haps of several decades—during which the United Nations must main- 
tain their armed might until the German and Japanese peoples show 
satisfactory evidence that they will not again be capable of starting 
another war. 

The hatreds engendered in the peoples of the lands occupied and 
tyrannized over by Germany do not hold out much hope for the speedy 
creation of mutual confidence and useful cooperation. 

The relentless hatreds of patriots and collaborationists within the 
countries conquered by Germany will also militate seriously against 
national unity and international cooperation. 

There are the basic conflicts of economic, social, and political ideol 
ogies which now divide the United Nations and render concerted action 
for world reconstruction extremely difficult. The warfare between 
socialism and capitalism seems irreconcilable. There are those who 
insist that there never will be peace among nations until they function 
under similar economic systems. The competition between government- 
owned and controlled industries, under one system of transportation, 
and free privately-owned enterprise certainly will not make for peace. 

We have become gradually aware of the revolutionary state of mind 
of the great masses of humanity throughout the world, whether in 
Russia, China, India, or even in Great Britain and the United States 
The recent rapid progress in education and democracy in many lands, 
together with the emergence of intellectual liberals or radicals, is pro 
ducing the inevitable results of restlessness, discontent, and warfare 
against many existing institutions, whether political, economic, social, or 
religious. Many competent observers interpret the two World Wars as 
phases only of this great revolutionary ferment. The Marxian socialists 
have long approved the cynical doctrine of the desirability, for revolu 
tionary purposes, of “the acceleration of human misery.” The miseries 
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caused by these catastrophic wars have surely accelerated the revolu- 
tionary movement far more than the agitations of radicals. Democracy 
is now coming in for its own without clear ideas concerning its needs, 
rights, obligations, or the nature of international relations. We cannot 
expect that peoples who may not have food or fuel enough for a long 
time to come will be reasonable or peaceful. 

These are some of the unfavorable factors affecting the outlook for 
justice, order, well-being, and the peace of nations. They cannot be 
made light of by mere optimism. They must be faced honestly and 
intelligently. We should not indulge either in wishful thinking or a 
spirit ofdefeatism. The constructive task of creating the right attitudes 
between peoples must be undertaken in order to counteract the dis- 
integrating influences that now menace world reconstruction and organ- 
ization. We must seek to find the common factors of mutual interest, 
understanding, and trust upon which alone the foundations of peace 
can be built. 

The final goal of international society, as of all human relations, 
is to find the single authority to which allegiance can willingly be 
given. Many believe that the only logical solution lies in the creation 
of a super-state possessing full power to control and coerce the peoples 
of the world. In common with many materialists they place their faith 
in physical coercion. They argue that the invention of the atomic 
bomb, the jet propulsion of airplanes, and radar, have so revolutionized 
warfare that no nation will ever venture again to resort to war. They 
may be right. There certainly was never a “humane” war. The more 
terrible it becomes the less will men prefer it to the peaceful solution 
of their differences. But even if the world should be spared the horrors 
of another war, the mere prevention of war will not create friendly 
understandings, prosperity, happiness, justice and peace. Hungry, dis- 
illusioned, frustrated peoples who are agitated by rivalries, jealousies, 
resentments, and fierce hatreds are not favorable material for a peace- 
ful world. 

The peace movement during the past hundred years and more has 
passed through several stages in its evolution from being mainly a pro- 
test against the barbarity of war to a demand for conciliation, media- 
tion, and arbitration between nations, and then to the demand for a 
world organization and a true court of international justice. 

The experience of the League of Nations during the tragic era of its 
existence demonstrated that much more must be done than to protest 
against war, promote arbitration, or to place implicit faith in treaties, 
legislation, or in mere organization. 

We have now arrived, through “blood, sweat and tears,” to that stage 
in the evolution of the peace movement where we must trust in some- 
thing more than the mechanics of peace. We realize from the lessons 
of centuries of disasters that no system of laws or government will work 
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automatically. The machine requires not only the will to make it work; 
it needs also the controlling intelligence, and still more important, the 
right use for which it was created. 

To harmonize the collective intelligence of the peoples of many 
races, tongues, and faiths is a superhuman undertaking. Intelligent 
good and bad men will not agree on their aims. Intelligent good people 
will not always agree. Pride of opinion, prejudices, dislikes, and 
hatreds will effectively preclude unity of purpose and action. 

In acknowledging the insufficiencies of human wisdom we realize 
that the fountain head of peace, whether at home or abroad, is to be 
found in the controlling philosophy of life, or rather the spiritual 
convictions of men. If they start from basically different premises 
they are bound to arrive at widely separated, and often tragic destina- 
tions. It is folly to hope for harmony of aims and actions among men 
of diverse convictions. 

Saint James states the nature of the problem most cogently and 
challengingly in his question: “From whence come wars and fightings 
among you? Come they not hence, even of your lusts that war in your 
members?” The root of all evil is really to be found in the conflicting 
desires of men. The way to peace must be along the road of the 
reconciliation of these desires. 

The world needs, not a superstate to coerce bad and good men or 
nations, alike, but an authority to which all can given their trust 
and obedience. Such trust and obedience cannot be had otherwise 
than through the laborious and slow process of education. The educa- 
tion men most need is not only the training of clever minds but even 
more a moral and spiritual training. 

The unending warfare between the materialists and the mystics is 
very real and uncompromisingly fierce. If the materialists, who often 
are men of high character, should win out, it is neither unfair nor 
pessimistic to foresee the fate of a humanity which lives without an 
inspiring and adequate motive for existence. 

If the mystics, meaning all those who believe in the presence of a 
supreme divine intelligence in all nature, and in the inviolability of the 
soul of man in his search for perfection, should win out, we may con- 
fidently foresee justice, “tranquillity of order,” and a sound peace 
throughout the whole world. 

The task of educating mankind to realize his needs of a common 
faith and allegiance to divine authority is obviously colossal. It de- 
mands the militant faith and active intelligence of the millions of 
believers of many sects in all lands who acknowledge the presence of 
God in human affairs. Such a faith will provide the inspired wisdom, 
the courage, and the power to unite us all in the sacred endeavour to 
end not only wars and conflicts, but to convert victory into a sane 
and lasting peace. 
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The conference in San Francisco during May 
SAN FRANCISCO and June now appears in clear perspective as a 
A CONGRESS OF momentous and unparalleled historic event. Not 
NATIONS merely because it produced the United Nations 
Charter, a memorable achievement, but because 
it was the first “Congress of Nations,” a world constitutional convention. 

William Ladd, the valiant founder, in 1828, of the American Peace 
Society, was the first American to advocate, in 1840, both here and 
abroad, the creation of “A Congress of Nations” which should represen: 
the aspirations of the peoples of the world. 

The whole character and tenor of the deliberations at the San Fran- 
cisco conference demonstrated most eloquently that this was truly a 
representative Congress of Nations. Though representing their respec- 
tive governments the delegates gave free and independent expression to 
their individual convictions and ideals. The spokesmen for the so- 
called “smaller nations,” notably Mr. Evatt from Australia, were 
especially frank and aggressive. The arguments presented in the 
various commissions were often vigorous and impressive. 

The three main issues discussed and fought through eventually to 
a unanimous solution were the right of veto by the “great powers,” 
regional agreements, and colonial trusteeships. All three issues stemmed 
from the basic rights of the independence and sovereign equality of 
all nations, small or great. 

The obsessing suspicion and distrust of the smaller nations concern- 
ing the domination of the United Nations Organization by the greater 
powers,—namely, Great Britain, Russia, France, China and the United 
States—was somewhat allayed through the reluctant acknowledgment 
that international peace and security will ultimately depend on the 
ability of the greater nations to work harmoniously together. They 
alone can guarantee or perturb international order. The smaller na- 
tions, recognizing realistically this simple fact, finally accepted the right 
of veto by the larger powers in the Security Council and prepared to 
cooperate hopefully for the promotion of good will, harmony, and 
security. 

The issue of colonial trusteeships was also disposed of by the 
recognition of the strategic needs of the colonial powers and of the 
fundamental principle that they are responsible for the general welfare 
and advancement of dependent peoples. 

The issue of regionalism was adjusted by the recognition on the 
part of the larger powers of the right of groups of nations to solve their 
own special problems without derogation of the functions of the uni- 
versal organization. This issue was of particular interest to the mem- 
bers of the Pan American Union which has gradually evolved into a 
regional organization of hemispheric importance. 

The most striking evidence of the popular character of the San 
Francisco Congress of Nations was in the interest and enthusiasm shown 
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in the creation of the Economic and Social Council. This was heralded 
as a memorable advance in the recognition of the ordinary interests 
and rights of peoples throughout the world irrespective of their national 
status. It was confidently proclaimed that this Council may develop 
immensely .important powers concerning the rights of individuals 
under international law and function as a separate international in- 
stitution alongside as well as within the United Nations. Together with 
the International Labor Organization and the International Court of 
Justice the Economic and Social Council should become a powerful 
institution for the promotion of all the varied interests of mankind 
in every nation. 

We have good reason to rejoice in the solid achievements of this 
inspiring Congress of Nations held in San Francisco in this memorable 
year of 1945. The rest depends on the resolution, good will, and 
wisdom of the peoples of the world. We may reasonably hope that out 
of the sufferings and tragedies of this cataclysmic war we may have 
learned that the only sure foundations for justice and peace are spiritual. 


The Japanese policy, which they termed “Asiatic 


JAPAN Co-prosperity,” which was to be achieved by 
AND WORLD the brutal conquest of other lands, peoples and 
CO-PROSPERITY material resources, must now be converted into 


world co-prosperity. 

As a universal principle, the economic needs of all peoples must be 
reasonably satisfied in order to allay discontent and prevent further 
aggressions. The ideal of co-prosperity is a sound one if untainted by 
chauvinism or the desire for territorial aggrandizement. 

The tragedy of Japanese expansion and collapse is painfully appar- 
ent. Japan is now completely submerged and subjugated. Her economic 
resources are dangerously reduced. Her viable existence as a nation 
will depend as much on her willingness and ability to share in world- 
co-prosperity as on an enlightened, long-range policy by the United 
States and other Allies. 

The prospects for the national regeneration of Japan at the present 
moment are necessarily confused and uncertain. There are, however, 
favorable factors in this unprecedented situation. 

First of all, is the utter rout and the discrediting of the military 
clique which, together with selfish industrialists, has so long controlled 
the destinies of Japan. Their humiliating eclipse should permit the 
genuine liberals that freedom of speech and action which has been so 
long denied them. That many liberal leaders—many of them trained 
in the United States and other countries—are to be found seems very 
probable. They will need sympathetic consideration and encouragement. 

The position of Emperor Hirohito seems to be another favorable 
factor. He too was completely dominated, and even bullied, by the 
military clique. His emergence now with sufficient prestige, the con- 
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centrated authority, and the power to effect the most abject surrender 
in history is a most significant event. It fully justifies the difficult policy 
adopted reluctantly by the United States and Allies to respect and leave 
intact the sacred institution of the Mikado. Without so valuable a point 
d’appui the invasion undoubtedly would have been all too costly in 
American lives, and anarchy would have prevailed throughout the whole 
Japanese Empire. There would have been slight foundations on which 
to constitute a responsible government. The occupying forces now are 
able to carry on their difficult military functions without having at the 
same time to govern the country. 

That the Emperor is determined to govern and that he is being 
implicitly and loyally obeyed is fully evident. That a genuine progres- 
sive and constitutional democracy may be created under his supreme 
authority is quite possible. 

The Japanese people, under the rule of their great Emperor Mutsu- 
hito, in the Meiji Era of Enlightenment, were led out of isolation into 
full participation with Western civilization. They were encouraged to 
cultivate its arts, sciences, legal systems, and constitutional government. 
This amazing achievement might readily be duplicated by Emperor 
Hirohito. 

If wisely encouraged and justly treated Japan may definitely turn 
from military feudalism to modern progressive ways of life. The 
opportunity presented to the United States for a great constructive 
achievment is most inspiring. We are fortunate in having in the person 
of General MacArthur an able proconsul well versed in Asiatic affairs 
and psychology. This new era of enlightenment may thus bring peace 
and order to Asia and promote, not merely co-prosperity in the Far 
East, but that world co-prosperity which is so desperately needed and 
fervently to be desired B. 





FEAR 


By James NorMAN HALL 
(An Extract) 


The thing that numbs the heart is this: 
That men cannot devise 

Some scheme of life to banish fear 
That lurks in most men’s eyes. 


Fear of the lack of shelter, food, 
And fire for winter’s cold; 

Fear of their children’s lacking these;— 
This in a world so old. 
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INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCES 
Annotated Bibliography of Articles Presented by 


WORLD AFFAIRS 1934-1945 
ELLEN Lauck 


Seventh International Conference of American States. Montevideo, 
December, 1933. 

Cox, Georce How.Lanp. “Was the Seventh Pan American Conference 
a Success?” Vol. XCVII. No. 1 (March, 1934). Pp. 38-44. 

The background and results of the Montevideo conference with 
emphasis on the establishment of friendly relations among American 
republics. 

WricuTt, Hersert. “The Montevideo Conference and Organization for 
Peace.” Vol. XCVII. No. 2 (June, 1934). Pp. 100-103. 
Progress in setting up agencies for the organization of peace with 

emphasis on the Peace Code presented by the Mexican Delegation at the 

Montevideo Conference. 

D’Eca, Raut. “Convention on Teaching History signed at the Seventh 
Pan American Conference.” Vol. XCVII. No. 2 (June, 1934). Pp. 
109-113. 

Background of the convention signed at the Montevideo Conference 
for periodic revision of textbooks and the creation of an institute for 
teaching history at Buenos Aires in view of its importance in changing 
emotional attitudes of people internationally. 

INMAN, SAMUEL Guy. “Emerging America.” Vol. XCVII. No. 3 
(September, 1934). Pp. 167-172. 

The future of democracy lies in the future of this continent as indi- 
cated by a comparison of the failure of the London economic conference 
and the success of the Montevideo conference. 

Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace. Buenos Aires, 
December, 1936. 

‘ .. “Roosevelt’s Letter of January 30.” Vol. XCIX. No. 1 
"(March, 1936). P. 2. 

Full text of the January 30, 1936, letter of President Roosevelt to the 
Presidents of the other Latin American countries suggesting a conference 
for a study of the maintenance of peace in this continent. 

‘ .. “Governing Board of the Pan American Union. Project 

of Program drafted for Inter-American Conference for the Mainte- 

nance of Peace.” Vol. XCIX. No. 2 (June, 1936). Pp. 78-79. 

Full text of the proposed agenda for the conference. 

‘ . “Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace.” Vol. XCIX. No. 4 (December, 1936). Pp. 199-201. 
President Roosevelt’s letter of January 30th, the program of the 

Conference and an excerpt from President Roosevelt's radio speech to 

the conference. 


“U. S. Delegation to Buenos Aires.” Vol. XCIX. No. 4 
205 
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(December, 1936). P. 232. 

A list of the U. S. delegates and advisors to the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace. 

Cox, Georce How .anp. “Buenos Aires Host to Inter-American Con- 
ference.” Vol. XCIX. No. 4 (December, 1936). Pp. 238-246. 
Review of Pan Americanism up to the Buenos Aires conference, 

discussion of that conference’s agenda, and a plea for less words and 

more constructive action in American cooperation. 

Rippy, J. Frep. “The Conference at Buenos Aires: A Prospective 
View.” Vol. XCIX. No. 4 (December, 1936). Pp. 236-238. 
Consideration of the BA conference in terms of collective security 

as an instrument in maintaining peace. 

AtFraro, Ricarpo J. “The Peace Problem at Buenos Aires.” Vol. XCIX. 
No. 4 (December, 1936). Pp. 233-235. 

Principles of established law and organized justice brought forth 
as the means of achieving a community of free nations at Buenos Aires. 
INMAN, SAMUEL Guy. “An Appraisal of the Buenos Aires Conference.” 

Vol. C. No. 1 (March; 1937). Pp. 50-55. 

Observations on the proceedings at the Buenos Aires conference 
pointing out the fundamental problems in relation to the progress of 
Pan Americanism. Special emphasis was given to setting up the Perma- 
nent Committee of Experts on International Law. 

Rippy, J. Frep. “The Conference of Buenos Aires: A Retrospect View.” 
Vol. C. No. 1 (March, 1937). Pp. 46-49. 

A reserved evaluation of the results of the Buenos Aires conference 
in actually maintaining peace in the Hemisphere. 

Cox, Isaac Jostin. “The Vacancy at Buenos Aires.” Vol. C. No. 1 
(March, 1937). Pp. 55-56. 

Reasons for the inclusion of Canada in the Pan American Confer- 
ences as a true sister of democracy in this Hemisphere. 

NeRvAL, Gaston. “Buenos Aires Conference Reinterpreted.” Vol. C. 
No. 3. (September, 1937). (Pp. 151-159. 

Clearing up the misinterpretations put on the Buenos Aires confer- 
ence and pointing out the real significance of its treaties, conventions 
and diplomacy as instruments of the people’s will for peace. 

Eighth International Conference of American States. Lima, December. 
1938. 

-..+. .... “Eighth International Conference of American States.” 
Vol. CI. No. 3 (September, 1938). Pp. 138-139. 

The final proposed program for the Lima Conference as approved 
by the Pan American Union. 

.++ «... “Inter-American Conference at Lima.” Vol. CI. No. 4 

(December, 1938). Pp. 212-213. 

Brief summary of the program of the Lima Conference with a listing 
of the U. S. delegates. 

Cox, Georce How ann. “Lima and Inter-American Solidarity.” Vol. 
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CII. No. 1 (March, 1939). Pp. 26-41. 

Lengthy discussion of the major proceedings with special attention 
to the Declaration of Lima, the five major topics of discussion, the 
agenda and excerpts from speeches and newspaper comments. 

First Conference of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
States. Panama, September, 1939. 

Sanpers, WILLIAM. “Consultation Among the American Republics. The 
Panama Meeting of 1939.” Vol. CII. No. 4 (December, 1939). Pp. 
231-234. 

An appraisal of the Panama Conference as it was concerned with the 
realities of international relations on the American continent. 

Second Conjerence of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
States. Havana, July, 1940. 

Dozer, Dona.p. “Certain Backgrounds and Results of the Havana Con- 
ference.” Vol. CIII. No. 3 (September, 1940). Pp. 164-171. 
Attempts of Pan American nations to insure neutrality as terminated 

in the Havana Conference where a “broader system of inter-American 

cooperative organization in trade and industry was evolved.” 

D’Eca, Raut. “Ministers at Habana Conference.” Vol. CIII. No. 3 
(September, 1940). Pp. 163-164. 

The Habana Conference presented as a great step in the realization 
of international democracy. 

Wricu?, Herspert. “The Provisional Administration of European 
Colonies and Possessions in the Americas.” Vol. CIII. No. 4 (De- 
cember, 1940). Pp. 233-239. 

Summary of important documents and declaration pointing-up inter- 
American solidarity for the maintenance of peace with particular refer- 
ence to administration of European colonies and possessions in this 
Hemisphere. 

Third Conference of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
States. Rio de Janeiro, January, 1942. 

Sanpers, WILLIAM. “Consultation Among the American Republics, Rio 
de Janeiro Meeting, January, 1942.” Vol. CV. No. 1 (March, 1942). 
Pp. 53-56. 

Review of the Rio Conference including the text of first approved 
document and a review of economic and military measures taken to 
insure complete hemispheric solidarity. 

WELLEs, SUMNER. “Rio Conference” (Quotation). Vol. CV. No. 1 
(March, 1942). P. 60. 

“.. .. joint action of highest political character Short quotation 
from Welles’ speech at the Rio Conference. 

Inter-American Cor.ference on the Problems of War and Peace. Mexico 
City, February, 1945. 

D’Eca, Raut. “Highlights of the Conference at Mexico City.” Vol. 
CVIII. No. 2 (June, 1945). Pp. 115-118. 

Analysis of the Act of Chapultepec and the reorganization of the 
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Pan American Union as steps in the prevention of inter-American 
disintegration and as a foundation for peace in the post-war world. 
wake’ <2 “Act of Chapultepec.” Vol. CVIII. No. 2 (June, 1945). 

Pp. 119-121. 

Text of the Declaration not including the twelve Resolutions which 
follow it. 

Miscellaneous Conferences 
Git-Borces, E. “Hispanic-American System of International Policy.” 

Vol. XCVII. No. 2 (June 1934). Pp. 96-99. 

An outline of the five fundamental principles of the inter-American 
political system as setup at inter-American conferences from 1826-1864. 
D’Eca, Raut. “Codification of International Law in the Americas.” The 

First Meeting of the Commission of Experts.” Vol. C, No. 2 (June, 

1937). Pp. 108-111. 

Discussion of the history and problems of codifying international 
law in America with special reference to the meeting of experts in April, 
1937. 

... «.+.. “Latin American Agreements.” Vol. CIV. No. 1 (March, 

1941). Pp. 12-14. 

A summary of the documents signed at the Regional Conference 
of the Plata River countries in February, 1941. 

LeRoy, Howarp S. “Inter-American Bar Association. First Confer- 

ence.” Vol. CIV. No. 2 (June, 1941). Pp. 103-108. 

Careful reporting of the conference at Havana, March, 1941, giving 
pre-conference developments, happenings and results of the conference. 
The author concludes that hemispheric solidarity and world stability 
will be advanced as the integration of the world’s two great legal systems 
is realized. 





Books for the Times 





Nations UniTep For Peace. By Charles Evans Hughes. Edited by 
Donald G. Bishop. Syracuse University Press. 1945. Pp. 59. 25c. 
This pamphlet is notable for four reasons: 

1. It is the first time since the retirement of Charles Evans Hughes 
from his position as Chief Justice of the United States that he has 
issued any public statement. 

2. It is a successful example of a very difficult editing job—fitting 
together extracts from Justice Hughes’ speeches and writings into one 
coherent, running narrative, bearing vitally upon the current questions 
of war and peace. 
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3. It is the first pamphlet in a new series launched by the Syracuse 
University Press, of which the second, A Socialist Looks at the United 
Nations, by Norman Thomas, will be out before this review appears. 

4. The opinions of Charles Evans Hughes are of considerable 
weight and value as we confront the staggering task of remaking this 
war-torn world in a pattern of lasting peace. 

As the Editor, Dr. Bishop, who is Assistant Professor of Political 
Science in the Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Syracuse University, says in the preface: “No spokesman of the period 
spanning the two world wars can speak with more authority than 
Charles Evans Hughes.” As Secretary of State, Republican nominee 
for the presidency, Judge of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, and Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, Justice 
Hughes has a broad background of judicial experience to bring to bear 
on international problems. 

Several of Justice Hughes’ conclusions are of particular value. He 
declares, for instance, that no international police force can work 
unless the peoples of the world are solidly united behind it—and then it 
isn’t needed. He sees values in international conferences, such as those 
at San Francisco and Potsdam, but warns that they cannot produce 
miracles. They merely bring together heads of state who may be able 
to agree if conditions at home permit. He feels there is a drastic need 
for real reform of the State Department, to facilitate the advancement 
of career-men instead of party hacks and wealthy campaign donors. 
Justice Hughes sees much to encourage the world in the peaceful rela- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere. He points out that our relations with 
Canada began with the war, and that there were major difficulties to 
solve. Our mutual border is the longest unarmed boundary in the world 
not because the United States and Canada have no problems, but be- 
cause they have cultivated “the habit of peace.” 

Basically, Justice Hughes expects peace only as we shall slowly 
evolve a body of international law. The desire for peace, he says, must 
be supported by the institutions of peace. The task will be difficult, but 
he feels that it can and must be accomplished. 

The book is readable, pungent, stimulating and sound. 

Ropert T. OLIVER 
THE Future oF Japan. By William C. Johnstone. New York, Oxford 

University Press. 1945. 162 pp. Index. $2.00. 

Issued under the auspices of the American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, this book is a careful and valuable study of the pro- 
lem of Japan. It is not long; in 160 pages, its chapters deal with what 
are now such timely matters as “Reaction to Defeat,” “Disarmament,” 
“Reconstruction,” “The Imperial Throne,” etc. It would be helpful 
reading for General MacArthur and the men under him, for the task 
we have undertaken in the country which can no lonnger claim to be 
an empire. 
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The book was written, of course, before the surrender came, but it 
adequately anticipated this. It suggests that in view of the fact that 
the United States was the foremost opponent of Japan’s expansion pro- 
gram and the adversary that brought about her defeat, the resentment 
against Americans will be greater than against other enemy peoples, 
and for that reason it would be well if the reconstruction and re-educa- 
tion were undertaken by the United Nations, rather than the United 
States alone. The author would include China in this labor, though 
the Chinese have not enough qualified men to do the construction and 
education their own country sorely requires. 

FREDERICK Moore 


MEN aT Work. By Stuart Chase, in collaboration with Marian Tyler 
Chase. New York. Harcourt Brace and Company. 1945. 146 pp. 
$2.00. 

In this readable little volume Stuart Chase, in cooperation with his 
wife, Marion Tyler Chase, sets forth the results derived from the 
application of democratic ideals to present day industry. 

To escape governmental tyranny and injustice political democracies 
have been established at great cost of life and property. To escape 
economic injustice it has been urged that we must revert to handicraft 
culture, or submit to a socially planned production. The one sacrifices 
production to personal freedom, the other sacrifices personal freedom 
to production. In the eleven chapters of this volume the author demon- 
strates how both can be acquired at the same time. Special cases are 
presented from industry, from agriculture, from community undertaking 
and from government bureaus. Some are under private management 
while others are subject to government direction. 

The Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Company, the Social 
Security Board, the co-operation of share croppers, and TVA are a few 
of the cases discussed. All examples emphasize the important conclu- 
sion that “the human approach is also the approach which results in 
maximum production.” 

This should be a must book for Economists and employers of labor. 

DeLos O. KINSMAN 


Tue Russia I Betteve IN: Memoirs of Samuel N. Harper; Edited by 
Paul V. Harper. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. 
XI, 279. 

An accurate knowledge of the differing mentalities of peoples is more 
essential than the knowledge of history and diplomacy. The differences 
between peoples are more significant than their similarities. Diplomacy 
can commit egregious and irreparable blunders if it fails to adapt itself 
sensitively to the diverse mentalities of nations. Witness the German 
people! 

The Russian mentality has long been an enigma that has intrigued 
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many writers such as Hugh Walpole, and particularly the Russian 
novelists themselves, notably Tolstoy and Dostoevsky. Arthur Koestler, 
the Hungarian writer, has recently described in “Darkness at Noon” the 
weird and alien psychology of those Russian political prisoners who 
were “purged” on the basis of their own grovelling admissions of guilt. 
It is hard for the Western mind to comprehend such tortuous mental 
bperations. 

No one tried more conscientiously and sympathetically to understand 
the Russian mentality than Sam Harper. It became his vocation. He 
devoted himself to Russia as a man to the woman whose society he 
enjoys but whom he never marries. 

The Russia Sam Harper believed in is revealed without reservation 
or palliation as a nation of peoples of great virtues, defects, and strength. 
Such faithfulness in devotion and honest appraisal deserves great respect 
and most thoughtful consideration. 


P. M. B. 


CONSCIENCE AND Society. By Ranyard West. New York, Emerson 

Books, Inc., 1945. 261 pp., index. $3.00. 

Classifying students of human nature as (1) political philosophers, 
(2) psychologists, and (3) lawyers, the author examines what man has 
thought of himself, what he ought to think, and how in certain impor- 
tant respects he ought to act. In Part I he deals with the place and 
significance of aggressiveness in our social lives; in Part II with the 
control of human nature by law; and in Part III with the emotion of 
loyalty and its relationship to the essential structure of the world order. 
Asserting three main ways in which the partial societies of today can 
be replaced by the creation of a “complete human society,” Dr. West 
examines in detail (1) the voluntary abnegation of severeignty, (2) 
world law imposed through military victory, and (3) peace by revolu- 
tion. The theme of the volume lies in the author’s exhortation to “place 
the conscience of the world behind its Total Society,” to take the great 
tyrants of our “wayward and irrational” emotions and civilize them 
by the guidance of genuine knowledge. “Our conscience,” he says, 
“only tells us what to do in the light of what we can see.” In this study 
of the psychological prerequisites of law and order, Dr. West moves into 
a field which is ripe for exploration. 

PauL E. Douc as 


A Dynamic Wortp OrperR. By Donald A. MacLean. Milwaukee. 

Bruce, 1945. 192 pages, appendices, index. $2.50. 

Monsignor MacLean, distinguished scholar of Catholic University, 
has assembled in this book the logical steps taken by the Popes of our 
day to lay the foundations of a just new World. Not only is this 
accomplished but, moreover, the principal practical problems of that 
New Order applied to freedom of the seas and air, communications, 
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economic independence of states and movement of populations, sanc- 
tions and eventual disarmament, are all given their proper place in a 
new moral order which must be accepted to insure peace. This book 
is a distinct contribution to the growing Science and Culture Series 
presented by Bruce of Milwaukee. 

F. D. 


DocuMENTS ON AMERICAN Foreicn RExations. Vol. VI, July 1940- 
June 1944. Edited by Leland M. Goodrich and Marie J. Carroll. 
Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1945. 700 pp., index. $3.75. 
Covering one of the most critical periods in American history— 

indeed in world history—this volume contains invaluable aid in follow- 

ing the trends in America’s Policy and her role in preparing the world of 


tomorrow. 
M. S. C. 


AMERICA: PARTNER IN WorLD Rue. By William Henry Chamberlin, 
New York, The Vanguard Press. 1945. 318 pp., index. $3.00. 
This is a rare book. It has no axe to grind except that of humanity. 

It is the work of one of those exceptional individuals who knows what 

he is talking about and tries to deceive neither himself nor anyone else. 

He knows Germany and Japan, the aggressor enemies, Russia and China, 

the over-praised allies, and England and the United States, the democ- 

racies that deceive themselves. He has worked in all these countries 
as a newspaper correspondent, but as a serious student, not a seeker of 
sensational daily headlines. He represented the Christian Science 

Monitor, and he brought home material for profound books. He de- 

plores false reports, in volume form and in movies which have de- 

ceived the American public, yet he writes with no bitterness even 
against humbugs. 

The new volume deals with the problem of keeping the future peace. 
We have much to learn, he thinks, about ourselves as well as others. 
What he calls “The Soviet Colossus” is the major factor abroad with 
which the author deals. But while we have no choice but to get along 
with the greatest of the foreign powers, which strides across the top of 
both Europe and Asia, it is net wise, he thinks, to delude ourselves with 
fictions about it. “In a democracy,” he says, “the vital decisions of for- 
eign policy are supposedly made by the people. But how can the people 
make these decisions intelligently if they are plied with pleasant propa- 
ganda, denied knowledge of hard realities? . . . One of the most harmful 
tendencies in American foreign policy of recent years has been the 
periodic enunciation of noble ideals without any accompanying effort 
to see that these ideals are applied to actual situations.” Referring to 
the former Vice-President’s phrase, “Century of the Common Man,” he 
says, “Now this more or less mythological ‘Common Man’ has been 
slaughtered in tens of millions in this most brutal of all modern cen- 
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turies. . . . He is ruthlessly oppressed by dictatorships and strangled 
and smothered by democracies. He has lost, over a large part of the 
world, the benefit of those civil and personal liberties which have always 
been his surest defense.” 
The book is bitter medicine, but it is the only kind of cure—if 
there is one—for recourse to war. 
FREDERICK Moore 


Europe FREE AND UNiTeD. By Albert Guérard. Palo Alto. Stanford 

University Press, 1945. 206 pages. $2.50. 

A citizen of the world and exponent of French culture in this coun- 
try for many years, Professor Guérard has seasoned his treatise on a 
regional plan for Europe (including Great Britain) with both salty 
Gallic wit and keen observation. This book is dedicated affectionately 
to his nephew, Lt. Benjamin C. McCartney, A.A.F., “an American 
hero. He knew and loved Europe. Let no cynic barter away the truth 
for which he died.” In ten cryptic chapters crammed with vehement 
conviction, the way is pointed toward a solution of the old European 
“balance of power” problem based on a new economic union in which 
England and Germany (or German States) are included while the 
Soviet is definitely cast into the regional grouping of Asia. An inter- 
esting concept. 


F. D. 


Towarps Wor_p Recovery. Plans and Proposals for International 
Functional Cooperation. By Rev. Henry Carter, C.B.E. London, 
England, National Peace Council, 1945. 103 pp. 2/6. 
Unpretentious as it is in appearance this small volume brings to- 

gether details relating to various organizations which the Allied Nations 

have established, or planned to establish, to grapple with the human 
misery caused by this war. Among these are the International Red 

Cross, UNRRA, Intergovernmental Commission on Refugees, The 

Interim Commission on Food and Agriculture, The United Nations 

Monetary and Financial Conference, Dumbarton Oaks Proposals and 

Educational and Cultural Conferences. 

The author closes the summary with a plea, eloquent through sim- 
plicity, for personal and group responsibility for a world community 
dedicated to Humanity. 

M. S. C. 


AMERICA’s PLACE IN THE WorLD Economy. Addresses delivered at 
the fourth Series of Conferences, Institute on Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion. Edited by Arnold J. Zurcher and Richmond Page. New York 
University, 1945. 147 pp., index. 

America’s economic policy in the international field is the theme of 
the addresses collected in this volume. Thirteen experts give chapters 
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well-integrated with the general topic, and an introductory chapter by 
Harry D. Gideonse explores the whole field of possibilities and needs 
for American economic cooperation with the rest of the world. 
Among the subjects are foreign trade, investment, population move- 
ments, economic relations with Russia, Great Britain and Latin America. 
An excellent bibliography follows each chapter. 
M. S. C. 


Can REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT Do THE Jos? By Thomas Finletter. 
New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1945. 148 pages, appendices, 
index. $2.00. 

Representative government in the years 1939-1944 had come to a 
low estate throughout the world, as it always has done in any prolonged 
conflict. In the United States, the long-delayed streamlining of execu- 
tive and legislative functions has now become of great interest. For 
ways and means to accomplish this reform, Thomas Finletter has 
written a stimulating and provocative book. He traces the ebb and 
flow of executive power from Theodore Roosevelt to Franklin, calling 
Taft, Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover the “orthodox” Presidents. His 
suggestion of a Joint Cabinet, responsible to both the President and the 
Congress would bring us more closely to the desirable British flexibility 
of action and still, he argues, keep within the framework of the Con- 
stitution. A book to ponder over. 


F. D. 





DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


By A. Curtis WiLcus 


1. BACKGROUNDS 
THE Oricins AND History OF THE Mayas. By M. Wells Jakeman. (Los 
Angeles: Research Publishing Company, 1945. Pp. xxv, 203. Illus. 
Maps. Charts). 
Part One, “introductory investigations,” of a three volume study con- 
stituting a “general reconstruction, in the light of the basic documentary 
sources and latest archeological discoveries” regarding the early Mayas. 


ll. NATIONAL PERIOD 


Mexico. By Fritz Henle. (Chicago: Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, 
1945. Pp. 94. Illus. $4.00). 
Sixty-five large, superb photographs on Mexico taken by the au- 
thor; with introduction and descriptive text in English and Spanish. 


Our AmerRIcAN NEIGHBORS Prepared by the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. (Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1945. Pp. 
vi, 280. Illus. Maps. Charts. Drafts. $3.00). 
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A reprint of the Coordinator’s Office pamphlets on each Latin Amer- 
ican country, bound together into one book; profusely illustrated. 


San Martin. The Knight of the Andes. By Ricardo Rojas. Trans- 
lated by Herschel Brickell and Carlos Viela. Garden City: Double- 
day, Doran Company, 1945. Pp. xiv, 370. Illus. $3.50). 

A definitive life of the great South American hero in the wars for 
independence; by an Argentine man of letters. 


SoutH America UNCENSORED. By Roland Hall Sharp. (New York: 
Longman Greens & Company, 1945. Pp. xvi, 363. Illus. Maps. 
Charts. $3.50). 

A discussion based on several years of travel and study of Latin 
American life and the part Fascist ideas have played in it; with special 
emphasis on Argentina and Brazil and on future economic possibilities 
of the continent. 


Ruy Barspossa. Brazilian Crusader for the Essential Freedoms. By 
Charles W. Turner. (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 
Pp. 208. Illus. $2.00). 

The story of a great Brazilian statesman, orator and journalist who 
lived from 1849 to 1923; with a background of Brazilian history. 


Ill. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


GREATER Goop NEIGHBOR Po.ticy. By Wade Crawford Barclay. (Chi- 
cago: Willett-Clark and Company, 1945. Pp. xii, 257. $2.50). 
An argument for enlarging the good neighbor policy into the 

spiritual realm through an understanding of Latin American religious 

life; by a Methodist minister. 


'V. ADULT FICTION 
THe ScanpaL. By Pedro Antonio de Alarcon. Translated from the 
Spanish by Philip H. Riley and Herbert James Tunney. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. Pp. vi, 382. $2.50). 
A popular, “riotous, picaresque” novel of Madrid life in the nine- 
teenth century; by a nineteenth century Spanish writer. 


THey CHance THEIR Skies. By Letitia Preston Osborne. (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1945. Pp. 238. $2.50). 
A contemporary, romantic novel with a setting in Honduras. 


V. CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Mystery OF THE Mayan Jewets. By Pachita Crespi and Jessica Lee. 
Pictures by Pachita Crespi. (New York: Charles Scribner & Sons, 
1945. Pp. iv, 164. Illus. $1.50). 
A true story about lost -and recovered Mayan jewels with a Costa 
Rican setting. 
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THE Very Goop NeicuBors. By /rmengarde Eberly. Drawings by 
Flora Nash De Muth. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Com- 
pany, 1945. Pp. 95. Illus. $2.00). 

The interesting story of a Mexican family with three children who 
went to live in Texas; excellently illustrated in colors. 


New Founp Wortp. By Katherine B. Shippen. Illustrated by C. B. 
Falls. (New York: The Viking Press, 1945. Pp. 262. Illus. Maps. 
$3.50). 

A panorama of Latin American history and civilization which may 
be used as a text for upper grades; well illustrated. 


Vi. SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE GRAMMARS, READERS, ETC. 


Ext Munpo Es AncHo Y AJENO. By Ciro Alegria. Edited by Gerald 
E. Wade and Walter E. Stiefel. (New York: F. S. Crofts & Com. 
pany, 1945. Pp. xxviii, 220. Map. $1.75). 

A translation of a Latin American prize novel of 1941, edited to 
text book length for use as a Spanish reader by third year college 
students. 


A Grapep Worp Book oF BraziLiAn PortucuEse. By Charles B. 
Brown, Wesley M. Carr, and Milton L. Shane. (New York: F. S. 
Crofts & Company, 1945. Pp. xii, 252. $2.00). 

A much-needed and timely list which furnishes a guide to text book 
writers and to compilers of reading material in the field of Brazilian 

Portuguese. 


PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR. By Foster E. Guyer and Alvin L. Pi- 
anca. (New York: F. S. Crofts & Company, 1945. Pp. xii, 275. 
Maps. $1.85). 

“A thorough, systematic and fairly complete treatment of Spanish 
grammar for use after the elementary grammar;” with good maps of 

Spain and Latin America. 


En Busca De Oro Necro. By Juan Rodriquez-Castellano. With illus- 
trations by Marion Junkin. (New York: F. S. Crofts & Company, 
1945. Pp. vi, 153. $1.25). 

A Spanish reader, for second semester college students or second 
year high school students, describing rubber gathering in the Amazon 
region of Peru. 


First BRAziILiAN GRAMMAR. A Course in Beginner’s Portuguese. By 
Edwin B. Williams. (New York: F. S. Crofts & Company, 1944. 
Pp. xii, 194). 

A stereotyped grammar for beginners with subject matter arranged 
in twenty-five chapters dealing with Brazil. 
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Vil. MISCELLANEOUS 


GEOGRAPHY OF MippLe America. Readings selected by Albert L. See- 
man. (Seattle: Washington Book Store, 1944. Mimeographed. 
Pp. iv, 212). 

Thirty-eight helpful quotations from the writings of United States 
authorities on Latin America arranged in logical sequence for supple- 
mentary student reading. 











Notes 

















THE UNITED STATES IN THE WORLD ORGANIZATION 

The United States became the first nation recorded as subscribing 
to the United Nations Charter when, on August 8, President Truman 
signed the Senate document ratifying it. Attached to the instrument of 
ratification are the text of the Charter and the statute for the World 
Court. The Charter was ratified by the Senate on July 28. 


PARTNER IN WORLD COOPERATION 

The President of the United States has also signed three important 
bills passed by Congress in the closing days of the session, just before 
ratifying the United Nations Charter. These were the Bretton Woods 
monetary agreement, expansion of the Export-Import Bank, and one for 
American participation in the United Nations Food Conference. 


135 TRansLators Workep Nine WEEKs 

The United Nations Charter represents a translation of 3,000,000 
words into Russian, Chinese, French, Spanish and English and 30,000.- 
000 pages of docurrentation. It was whipped into final form by a staff 
of 135 translators working around the clock in ten-hour shifts, seven 
days a week for nine weeks. 


“RING IN THE NEw” 

In order to plan details of setting up the new World Organization, a 
preparatory commission was designated at San Francisco. The execu- 
tive committee of this commission consists of delegates from 14 nations. 
It is preparing a blue print to carry out provisions of the San Francisco 
charter and to arrange for the liquidation of the Geneva League of 
Nations, and the transfer of many of its agencies to the United Nations. 


From StaTE DEPARTMENT TO UNITED NATIONS 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., lately Secretary of State has been ap- 
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pointed to represent the United States in the United Nations. His work 
in many conferences, in presiding over the Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
ence, preparing and steering U. S. participation in the Mexico Confer- 
ence and finally his work at the San Francisco conference itself emi- 
nently fits him for this responsible position. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 
A Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization, consisting 


of Interim Assembly and Council, to function for three years or until 
a permanent organization can come into being, has set up its secretariat 
at Montreal, Canada. Arrangements for this provisional organization 
were made in the first of four documents drawn up at Chicago in 1944, 
and came into force June 6, 1945. 


‘WorLD EpUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

The Allied ministers of Education in conference in London issued, 
July 31, Draft Proposals for an Educational and Cultural Organization. 
The Draft contains fifteen articles. The organization will come into 
force when twenty of the United Nations shall have filed notice of their 


adherence. 


REPATRIATION Alp FROM UNRRA 

Thousands of Greeks and Yugoslavs from UNRRA Middle-East 
camps have now been returned to their homelands. UNRRA assists in 
handling incoming refugees in Italy and Greeve, gives medical and other 
aid to displaced persons in several other liberated countries, also in 
Germany. About 450 assembly-center teams, totaling 6,000 persons— 
some recruited on the continent—are needed for this program. 


VETERANS RECRUITED FOR FOREIGN SERVICE 

Because of the greatly increased American responsibility abroad 
after the war, the Department of State expects to recruit at least 400 
commissioned Foreign Service career officers from among men and 
women in the armed srevices. Applicants must be able to read certain 
foreign languages and must have completed a prescribed amount of col- 


lege work. 


TRAINING PERSONNEL For JAPAN 

Seven universities in the United States have been carrying on courses 
for the past six months to equip men, some of whom have served over- 
seas, to become officers in the group delegated to maintain order in 
Japan. They have graduated over 2,000 officers for this work. Six 
of these training centers are now closed, but the basic school at Char- 
lottesviile, Virginia, will continue. 


ARMY COLLEGE CENTERS IN EUROPE 
An Army University center has been opened in the University of 
Florence, Italy, with an enrollment of 1,320 students, enlisted men. 
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officers, WACS and nurses. Another center is at Shrivenam, England, 
and a third at Biaryitz, France. 


TEACHERS STUDYING THE Far East 

According to the United States Office of Education, many Teachers 
Colleges in this country are concentrating attention on the Far-East, 
its culture, literature and geography. Programs are evolved for 
teaching these subjects not only in the schools, but also to the public, 
through radio and other means. 


CLOTHING FOR EUROPE AND ASIA 

The United National Clothing Collection reported in June that more 
than two million pounds of clothing had been given to be shipped to 
European countries, Russia and the Philippines. The success of this 
clothing drive has stimulated several other countries to organize similar 
collections. 


CHILDREN’S BooKS FROM AMERICAN CHILDREN 

Treasure chests, brightly painted, made by American school chil- 
dren, have been filled with juvenile books and are to be sent to liberated 
countries of Europe. The books have been selected for their universal 
value and range from alphabet books to stories by Stephenson and Mark 
Twain. 


Kinc Haakon’s RETURN 

Exactly five years after escaping from Norway when the Nazis came 
in, King Haakon, on June 7, returned to Oslo. Over a mile of bunting 
and 3,500 yards of flower garlands adorned the city’s streets, as the 
populace went wild, under the chiming church bells, to welcome home 
their ruler. It was also on June 7, forty years ago, that Haakon, then 
a young Danish Prince, was called by the Norwegian people to rule over 
them after they had separated from Sweden. 


Norway’s PARLIAMENT RECONVENED 

On June 14 the Storting of Norway resumed sessions for the first 
time since April, 1940. All but twelve of its 150 members were present. 
This parliament, never having been dissolved, will hold office until the 
elections of October 8. Of the dozen members absent, three have been 
arrested as pro-Greman, the rest are among the missing. 


PALESTINE Law SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY 

The Tel Aviv School of Law and Economics celebrates this year its 
tenth birthday. The special purpose of this school is to provide train- 
ing for Jews for responsible positions in civil, legal, economic and other 
phases of the country’s political and public life. 


Room IN PALESTINE 
A conference of the Arab Socialist Workers Union the past summer 
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issued the following manifesto: “There is sufficient room in Palestine 
for both Arabs and Jews. . . . If the country is properly developed both 
peoples can live here in peace and a Jewish National Home can be built, 
in cooperation with Arab workers, on the basis of equality in a com- 
mon homeland.” 


AMERICAN COLLEGES IN CHINA 

Plans are afoot for the reconstruction of American Colleges in 
China. It is hoped, however, that without losing their special functions 
of intercultural education these institutions may be more definitely 
devoted to China’s post-war needs. 


KorEAN STUDENTS IN AMERICA 

Realizing that a free Korea will need well-trained men in many fields, 
the State Department has made available to students from Korea the 
same types of scholarships that are now open to Chinese who are en- 
rolled in American educational institutions. 


INTER-AMERICAN FARM TRAINING 

An institute of Agricultural Science, a joint enterprise of the Ameri- 
can republics, under the Pan American Union, opens its doors at Tur- 
rialba, Costa Rica, this September. Its first 21 students come from all 
the American states. 















O1L FROM NEW SouRCES 

Valuable vegetable oils, tropical or subtropical in origin, are proved 
to be useful crops for ten Caribbean countries of Middle America. 
These oils, useful for many war purposes, have value in hundreds of 
other products, such as soaps, creams, lubricants, varnishes and other 
things for civilian use. 














BraziL Leaps HEMISPHERE IN AIR SAFETY 

The Inter-American Safety Council lately awarded highest honors to 
Viacao Aerea, Sao Paulo, for a record of 31,747,468 air miles without 
casualties last year. 












Bo.ivia’s IRRIGATION PROJECTS 

To increase her crop production, Bolivia has begun construction of 
five important dams. The first of these, the Angostura Dam is already 
well on its way to completion. It will irrigate 9,000 hectares of land. 










EVEN THE Pea-SHOOTERS! 

It is announced with great solemnity that pea-shooters are to be 
fitted with rifle-sights. It is now up to somebody to provide armor- 
plate for the ear of the boy up in front. 
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